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NEWS and NOTES 


e Palestine 

A new phase in the Security Council’s consideration 
of the Palestine Question was reached on April 1 when 
two United States draft resolutions—calling for a truce 
in Palestine and the convoking of a special Assembly 
session to consider further the future government of 
the Holy Land—were adopted, with the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. abstaining. (see page 308). 


e Czechoslovakia 

Continuing its consideration of the request to investi- 
gate events in Czechoslovakia, the Security Council de- 
cided on April 6 to invite the Government of that state 
to participate in its discussion without vote. Several 
suggestions were made for hearing witnesses, but none 
was formalized as a draft resolution (see page 326). 


© Membership Applications 

Unanimously favorable comments on Burma’s appli- 
cation for Membership were expressed in the Security 
Council’s Committee on the Admission of New Members. 
All the five permanent members of the Council viewed 
the application with favor although, pending receipt of 
definite instructions from his Government, the repre- 
sentative of France reserved his final position. It may 
therefore be expected that when the Security Council 
takes up the report of the Committee the application of 
Burma would be recommended to the General Assembly 
and that the Assembly would admit the Union of Burma 
to Membership of the United Nations. Burma attained 
her independence on January 4. 

Meanwhile France, the United Kingdom, and _ the 
United States have jointly requested the Council to re- 
consider the applications of Italy and Trans-Jordan; and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. has requested reconsideration of 
the applications of Albania, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, the Mongolian People’s Republic, and Rumania. 
If the Council agrees to comply with these requests, it 
will be the fourth time for consideration of Trans-Jor- 
dan’s application; the second ‘for that of Finland; and 
the third for the other six. Previously the Council had 
been unable to make a favorable recommendation on 
any of these eight applications. 


@ Atomic Energy 


Since January 16, the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Working Committee had been engaged in a new study 
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of the U.S.S.R. proposals of June 11, 1947, for inter- 
national atomic control, together with the Soviet Union’s 
answers to questions about the proposals asked by the 
United Kingdom. On April 5, the Committee came to 
the majority conclusion that no useful purpose could be 
served by further discussion. The proposals, it found, 
do not provide an adequate basis for the effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy and the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons. At adjourn- 
ment, no date was fixed for the Committee's next meet- 
ings (see page 314). 

Committee 2 (Control) likewise adjourned on March 
30 without setting a date for its next meeting and with- 
out having reached a decision on whether to continue its 
consideration of the organizational structure and com- 
position of an international agency for the control of 
atomic energy. Five of the seven members who ex- 
pressed views on the matter thought that no useful pur- 
pose would be served in view of the lack of agreement 
on the basic political problems of control (see page 315). 


e Korea 


After having considered a suggested postponement to 
May 24 of the elections which had been previously an- 
nounced for May 9 in South Korea, the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea decided on March 31 
that it still wished the elections to be held on May 9. 


@ Balkans 

The Special Committee on the Balkans has approved 
two reports on its investigation of political refugees in 
Greece and on the findings of its observation groups. 
These will be incorporated in the final report which 
UNSCOB will draft in Geneva for submission to the 
General Assembly. Communications have been received 
by the Secretary-General, containing complaints by 
Albania and Bulgaria against Greece of frontier viola- 
tions, and a charge by the Greek Foreign Minister that 
Greek children were being abducted by Greece’s nor- 
thern neighbors. 


@ International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice concluded on 
March 25 the preliminary phase of the Corfu Channel 
incident. In the first judgment the Court has delivered, 
it rejected Albania’s request to declare that the United 
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Kingdom’s application instituting proceedings was inad- 
missible. 

Meanwhile, the two Governments had agreed upon a 
special agreement which they submitted to the Court 
after the latter delivered its judgment (see page 334). 


e@ Social Commission 

Convening at Lake Success on April 5 for its third 
session, the Economic and Social Council’s Social Com- 
mission faced a varied agenda which covers practically 
the whole field of social interest of the United Nations. 
At this stage, much of the work of this eighteen-member 
body consists of determining what studies should be 
made, with a view to recommending action at a later 
date. Thus, the Commission is to consider Secretariat 
progress in studies of the components of the standard 
of living, and proposals for the allocation of functions 
among various organs concerned with migration studies. 
Housing and town and country planning, a field in 
which several agencies are making studies, is also on 
the Commission’s agenda. Reports on social welfare 
programs, such as the Secretariat’s advisory social wel- 
fare services and the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, will also be considered. In addition, the Com- 
mission is to review and make recommendations to the 
Council on co-ordinating the work in the social field of 
the United Nations and the various specialized agencies. 
On the first day of the session, Dr. W. B. Sutch (NEW 
ZEALAND) was elected chairman for 1948, Dr. Y. C. 
Yang (CHINA) and Mrs. Krista Djordjevic (Yuco- 
SLAVIA) first and second vice-chairmen respectively, and 
Dr. J. C. can Heuven (NETHERLANDS) rapporteur. 


@ Genocide 

The seven-member Ad Hoc Committee on Genocide 
began on April 5 its work on a draft convention of gen- 
ocide. The Committee will consider the draft convention 
submitted by the Secretariat together with the com- 
ments of Member Governments on this convention. The 
Committee will, among other matters, decide whether 
cultural and social genocide should be included in its 
draft convention. The initial meetings were devoted to a 
general debate. 


@ For the Children 

This week saw the passage through the United States 
Congress of sixty million dollars for the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund. Further support 
by other governments would raise United States govern- 
mental support to as much as one hundred million dol- 
lars. But the needs of the children cannot be met even 
on the modest scale now planned, without the most gen- 
erous voluntary contributions from the peoples of the 
United Nations. UNAC’s world-wide campaign is forging 
ahead and heartening response is reported from fifty 
countries. The most touching contribution has been 
from the people of a small country. The 130,000 people 
of Iceland have donated the equivalent of four hundred 
thousand dollars—over three dollars per head of popula- 
tion—perhaps the most striking example of voluntary 
generosity so far. 
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e Food Conference 


Forty-nine nations were represented at a special ses- 
sion of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization which opened in Washington on April 6. The 
Conference’s tasks will include the appointment of a new 
Director-General of FAO, to succeed Sir John Boyd Orr. 
By a unanimous vote Turkey was elected to membership 
of FAO, and becomes the fifty-sixth member of the or- 
ganization. The conference was preceded by a meeting 
of the FAO Council. This eighteen-member executive 
body received recommendations of FAO regional confer- 
ences held in recent months, and also heard a survey of 
the world’s food situation and prospects (see page 345). 


@ Australian Wool 


An offer of $3,500,000 worth of raw wool to six 
needy countries in Europe has been made by the Austra- 
lian Government. The allocation for each of the coun- 
tries—Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia—has been worked out by Australia in ac- 
cordance with the estimates for relief assistance made last 
autumn by the Special Technical Committee on Relief 
Needs after the termination of UNRRA. 


Spanish Edition Begins 


Publication in Mexico 


From April 15, the Spanish edition of the UniTep 
Nations BULLETIN will be published at Mexico City in- 
stead of Lake Success. 

Hailing this move, Secretary-General Trygve Lie says 
in a message that this indeed is a time “which tests the 
souls of men.” “At such a time, it is more important 
than ever that people reach their conclusions on the 
basis of full and dispassionate information; that they 
know the truth and the whole truth. It is here that the 
BULLETIN plays its modest but vital part. It submits to 
the world its straightforward account of every important 
development in the United Nations and its related agen- 
cies.” 

Assistant Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen writes 
that it had been hoped from the beginning that the 
Spanish edition would be printed in Latin America in 
order to meet the demand for comprehensive and au- 
thoritative information, and thus help build public opin- 
ion in Spanish-speaking countries. Both the Secretary- 
General and Mr. Cohen express their thanks to the 
Government of Mexico for their interest and co-operation 
in completing the arrangements for publication. 

Many messages of welcome and of appreciation from 
the statesmen of Latin American countries have been 
received. 

Like the English edition, the Boletin de Las Naciones 
Unidas will be published on the first and fifteenth of 
every month. Copies will be mailed from Mexico City. 
Subscriptions may be placed with authorized United 
Nations Sales Agents, a full list of whom appears on 
our masthead. 
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“Return to the Path of Peace” 


Secretary-General at Roosevelt Memorial Service 


Grane at the Roosevelt Memorial Services at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., on April 12, 1948, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie said: 

It is a deeply moving experience to join in these Mem- 
orial Services at Hyde Park for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Most of you who are listening to me are Americans. 
for whom President Roosevelt was a great and inspiring 
leader during twelve of the most critical years of your 
country’s history. 

But Franklin Roosevelt truly belonged to the whole 
world, as few men in history have ever done. When he 
died three years ago today the people in Europe and Asia 
and Africa—as much as in America—were all united in 
their sorrow. 

For people everywhere he was not only a great leader 
of a great nation. They trusted him and believed in him 
as a friend—the kind of friend who unwaveringly believed 
in them, who believed in the capacity for goodness and 
greatness of all the ordinary men and women of this 
world. 

As a Norwegian I know how great an inspiration 
Franklin Roosevelt was to my own people during the dark 
years of the Nazi occupation of my country. This ca- 
pacity of his to inspire the best in people was one of his 
most remarkable qualities. He was himself possessec 
of rare courage and faith. This courage and this faith 
he communicated to hundreds of millions of people who 
never saw him, or even heard his voice, in every corner 
of the earth. 

No one will ever be able to measure how great an in- 
fluence this was in the winning of the war, but I know 
that it was very great. 

After I came to this country I learned from friends 
here how much this ability to call forth the courage and 
the faith of men had meant to the people of the United 
States at the very beginning of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration. It was in his first inaugural address—in 
the very first paragraph of that address—delivered in the 
depths of the world-wide economic disaster of 1933, that 
he said: 

“First of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless. unreason- 
ing, unjustified terror.” 


“Too Many People Are Afraid’ 


Today, as in 1933, too many people are afraid. 

People are afraid in America. They are afraid in Rus- 
sia. They are afraid in the small countries like my own. 
The governments, too, are acting as if they were afraid. 

I think that if we are going to make the United Nations 
work and prevent another war, we shall have to begin 
by a reaffirmation of the courageous faith for which 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt stood—‘The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” 

There was another quality that endeared Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to all mankind and was a source of his great- 
ness. I cannot find the exact word to describe this other 
quality—but it was a wise and tolerant humanity, a ca- 
pacity for understanding, an ability to seek out and build 
upon the greatest common denominator among peoples 
of differing faiths and interests. 

It was especially this quality in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, I believe, combined with his tremendous courage, 
that made him a great political leader for his own coun- 
try and the greatest statesman for the world of his time. 

In his last speech, the speech written on the eve of his 
death and never delivered, he had written: 


“Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if 
civilization is to survive we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in the same 


world at peace.” 


Essence of United Nations Work 
This is not only a statement of the appropriate field of 
effort of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. 


This is the essence of the work to which all of us have 
jointly set our hands in the United Nations itself. 


Looking backward, we can see more clearly, in the 
light of what has happened since, how essential it was 
to the future of our civilization that the United Nations 
was born before the war ended. 


We owe that accomplishment more to Franklin Roose- 
velt than to any other man. He began working for the 
establishment of the United Nations a few days after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. He saw what the nations, united 
in their struggle for life, could accomplish in a terrible 
war, and he drew the logical conclusion that this great 
alliance also could build the peace, and safeguard hu- 
manity’s happiness and progress through joint efforts 
hereafter. 


Before he died, the essential agreements on the form 
and powers of the organization had been reached at Dum- 
barton Oaks and Yalta. 

These agreements made it possible to keep together in 
one organization, on a permanent basis, nations of very 
different ideologies and interests which had _ been 
brought together as allies only by the attacks of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Japan. 

President Roosevelt and those who built the United 
Nations with him knew that the years following the war 
would be immensely difficult. They foresaw conflicts of 
power and ideology and the strains and stresses of read- 
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justment that must follow so great and widespread an 


upheaval. 

They decided that a world-wide organization was the 
only possible answer. It had to be an organization of 
clearly limited powers because it had to contain within 
it sovereign nations as different in their history and gov- 
ernment as the Soviet Union and the United States. It 
had to contain within it the old nationalisms of Europe 
and the rising new nationalisms of Asia and Africa. It 
had to provide for diversity in unity. 

The choice did not lie and does not lie between world 
government and a co-operative organization of sovereign 
nations. The choice lay and still lies between the United 
Nations and no world organization at all. 


“United Nations Is the Only Hope” 

Now, three years later, the United Nations is the only 
hope we have of holding the world together during this 
dangerous period of peace-making. It is the only hope 
of preventing another war in which there could be no 
victor, no vanquished, but only universal destruction for 
both sides. 

People everywhere are shocked and sick at heart to 
hear so much talk of another war so often and so soon 
after the terrible destruction and slaughter of millions of 
people in the last war. They have every right to be 
shocked and sick at heart. 

There should be an end to war talk. 

I do not believe any government anywhere in the world 
is so utterly mad as to contemplate starting another war. 

The governments of the world should stop talking war 
and start working harder for peace. 

There are many means to work for peace. 

Co-operative efforts at reconstruction like the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, in which 16 nations of Europe 
and the United States have joined, is one means. 

Another is for the great nations to try to settle their 
differences instead of merely threatening each other. 

For many months now there has been no serious at- 
tempt by any one of the Big Five countries at negotiation 
of the major differences about the peace treaties. 

Such efforts should be continuous. They should never 
stop. 

Negotiation, conciliation, and compromise are all pos- 
sible without sacrifice of any vital principle. They are 
not only possible—they are the only basis upon which a 
peaceful world can be built. They are the way of the 
United Nations. There is no other way except the way 
of war. 

The Councils and the Assembly of the United Nations 
have been the only regular meeting grounds between East 
and West. But even in the United Nations there has been 
a tendency among the Great Powers to take up positions 
and stand upon them, rather than seriously to seck a 
settlement of differences between them. 


“United Nations Very Much Alive’’ 
I have heard it said that the United Nations is dying. 
On the contrary, the United Nations is very much alive. 
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It is doing very well indeed except when one or the 
other of the Big Powers fails to use it as it should be 
used or to live up to the terms of the Charter. That is 
the trouble. 

The Boycott, the By-Pass, and the Back-Down are not 
the way to make the United Nations stronger, or the way 
to serve the cause of peace. 

There is nothing wrong with the United Nations Char- 
ter except the failures to live up to it. 

There is nothing wrong with the machinery of the 
United Nations except the failures to use it. 

Today, three years after the death of its principal 
founder, the United Nations is in fact by far the most 
extensive organized effort in all history to build a peace- 
ful world. 

Every hour of every day the work of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies goes on—not only at Lake 
Success, but all over the world—constructive work, the 
foundation-building, the work for peace that never gets 
into the headlines. 

This is the long work of which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was thinking the day before he died when he wrote that 
“if civilization is to survive we must cultivate the science 
of human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in the same 
world at peace.” 

All peoples, I remind you, includes both Americans 
and Russians. All kinds includes both Communists and 
Capitalists, as well as the great majority of the world who 
are neither one nor the other. It includes peoples of 
every race and culture and creed. 


“Only Way to Peace” 

The United Nations way is a hard way, a long way, a 
way that demands patience and wise tolerance in equal 
measure with loyal courage and firm faith. But it is the 
only way to peace. 

The United Nations way is just as right today as it 
was three years ago, and it will be just as right three 
years—or thirty years—from now. 

The world has lost Franklin D. Roosevelt the man. 

It must never lose the memory of his courageous faith 
in the ability of mankind to build a peaceful world or 
of his wise and tolerant humanity that showed the way 
to do it. 

He left us a reminder of the road we must follow 
when he said, a few weeks before the San Francisco Con- 
ference: 

“The structure of world peace cannot be the work of 
one man, or one party, or one nation. It cannot be an 
American peace, or a British peace, or a Russian or a 
French, or a Chinese peace. It cannot be a peace of large 
nations—or of small nations. It must be a peace which 
rests on the co-operative effort of the whole world.” 

Let us return to the path of peace. Let us follow the 
United Nations way with the same faith as his in the 
capacity of men and nations to rise above the mean and 
evil to the great and good. 
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“To Consider Further .. 


the Future Government of Palestine” 


e@ On April 2, 1947 the Secretary- 
General received a letter from Great 
Britain’s representative Sir Alexander 
Cadogan—and the United Nations 
thus “became seized” of one of the 
most contentious problems of our 
times. “His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom,” the letter 
said, “request the Secretary-General 
to place the question of Palestine on 
the Agenda of the General Assembly 
at its next regular session.” The let- 
ter also asked for a special session of 
the Assembly “as soon as possible” 
to constitute and instruct a special 
committee. 


e@ The request was immediately 
cabled to the Member states, and a 
majority of them cabled back ap- 
proving the summoning of a special 
session—the first in United Nations 
history. 


@ Thus, within a month of the re- 
quest, on the morning of April 28, 
the representatives of the Member 
states—then 55 in number—gathered 
at Flushing Meadow. 


e After 12 plenary meetings and in- 
numerable committee and sub-com- 
mittee discussions, the special session 
concluded its work at two o’clock on 
the afternoon of May 15. The first 
decision on Palestine had been tak- 
en: an 11-member Special Committee 
equipped with broad terms of refer- 
ence had been appointed with in- 
structions to report in good time for 
the Assembly’s next regular session. 


e The Committee got down to work 
on May 26. And in June it left for 
Palestine. For three months it ex- 
amined conditions in the Holy Land. 
It talked with many members of the 
Jewish community, and it journeyed 
to Lebanon to hear evidence from 
representatives of the Arab States. It 
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For the third time in two 
years, the problem of Palestine 
is again before the General As- 
sembly. The representatives of 
57 countries will make further 
attempts to end the strife that 
has lasted for 23 years and 
bring peace to the Holy Land. 


This is the story so far of 
United Nations action on the 
Palestine Question. 
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Partition as Recommended by General 
Assembly, November 29, 1947 


HOW UNSCOP VOTED 


For partition: Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Guatemala, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay. 


For an independent, federal state: 
India, Iran, Yugoslavia. 


Abstained from voting: Australia. 





also inspected displaced persons 
camps in Europe. 


e@ When it reported back in Septem- 
ber, the Committee offered its solu- 
tion. The majority, seven of the 
eleven members of the Committee, 
favored partition of Palestine into an 
Arab State, a Jewish State, and the 
City of Jerusalem—the three to be 
linked by economic union. 


e But three members proposed an 
independent federal state comprising 
an Arab State and a Jewish State, 
with Jerusalem as the capital. And 
one member—Australia — abstained 
from voting for either plan. 


The Assembly Decides on 
Partition 


e@ So when the second regular ses- 
sion of the Assembly met on the 
morning of September 16 at Flush- 
ing Meadow, it had before it the 
majority recommendation and_ the 
minority view. Normally, the As- 
sembly conducts its business through 
six Main Committees. But for this 
session, it established, in addition, an 
ad hoc Committee on Palestine— 
with Dr. Herbert Evatt of Australia 
as its Chairman. 


@ Two major developments occurred 
at the very beginning of the discus- 
sions. Britain announced that it in- 
tended to relinquish its Mandate at 
the earliest practicable date; and that 
it would not be able to implement any 
Assembly decision not acceptable to 
both the Jews and Arabs. The Arab 
Higher Committee and the Arab 
States, for their part, announced their 
implacable opposition to the plans 


recommended by UNSCOP. 


e@ The Arab States called for a free 
and independent Arab state — one 
which would be democratic, and 
would respect fundamental human 
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rights and freedoms and the legiti- 
mate rights and interests of minori- 
ties. 


e@ Two sub-committees examined in 
detail the partition plan recommend- 
ed by the majority of UNSCOP, and 
the Arab proposals for an independ- 
ent, unitary state. Meanwhile, a 
Conciliation Group attempted with- 
out success to find a solution ac- 
ceptable both to the Arabs and the 
Jews. 


e Finally, the ad hoc Committee re- 
jected the Arab proposals, and sub- 
mitted to the Assembly the recom- 
mendation for partition. 


e At the same time. efforts at con- 
ciliation continued up to the last day 
of debate. When it was almost ready 
to vote, the Assembly accepted a 
French proposal to adjourn for 24 
hours to permit a final effort to bring 
the groups together. But this elev- 
enth hour effort failed to achieve re- 
sults—and on November 29, 1947, 
the Assembly voted 33 to 13, with 10 
abstentions, for the partition plan. 


e@ The Arab representatives declared 
that the decision was illegal, immoral 
and contrary to the Charter. And 
then the representatives of Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq. Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
and Egypt rose and left the Assembly 


hall. 


e@ The Assembly recommendations 
called for the establishment of inde- 
pendent Arab and Jewish states, and 
an autonomous international regime 
—the City of Jerusalem—under the 
authority of the United Nations. 
These political entities were to be 
linked into an economic Union. The 
Assembly resolution took note of the 
Mandatory Power’s declaration to 
evacuate its troops from Palestine by 
August 1, 1948, and stipulated that 
the new plan should come into force 
not later than October 1, 1948. 


The Assembly Commission 
Sets to Work 


e@ The Assembly also set up a Pal- 
estine Commission—consisting of Bo- 
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THE VOTE ON PARTITION 
IN FAVOR: Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussia, Can- 
ada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Iceland, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukraine, South Africa, 
Uruguay, U.S.S.R., United States 
and Venezuela. 


AGAINST: Afghanistan, Cuba, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, and Yemen. 


ABSTAINED: Argentina, Chile, 
China, Colombia, EI! Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Honduras, Mexico, 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
ABSENT: Siam. 


The Palestine Commission at Work 





The Trusteeship Council 


livia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Pan- 
ama, and the Philippines—to super- 
vise steps towards carrying out the 
partition plan. 


e Thus to the “five lonely pilgrims” 
of the Commission fell the tasks of 
planning the transfer of administra- 
tive responsibility from the manda- 
tory regime to the new organs of 
government, which they had to es- 
tablish. They had to define frontiers 
between the new states; supervise 
the creation of armed militia; and 
take measures connected with the 
plan of economic union, 


e@ Most of the initial meetings of 
the Commission were held in_ pri- 
vate—since the information received 
involved the personal safety of con- 
siderable numbers of people in Pal- 
estine. The members put numerous 
questions to the British representa- 
tive. from whom they learned that 
the United Kingdom intended to lay 
down its Mandate by May 15. The 
British Government also suggested 
an overlap of about a fortnight be- 
tween the relinquishment of the 
mandate and the arrival of the Com- 
mission in Palestine. 


A Constitution for Jerusalem 
is Worked Out 


@ Meanwhile, another major organ 
of the United Nations—the Trustee- 
ship Council—had been asked by the 
Assembly to draw up a statute for 
the City of Jerusalem, and to name 
a Governor who would be respon- 
sible to that Council. 


e By March 10, the Council could 
record that this draft Statute was 
“now in satisfactory form,” but it 
decided to postpone formally approv- 
ing the constitution—and appoint- 
ing a Governor for Jerusalem—until 
the latter part of April. 


The Security Council 
and Implementation 


e But other events were fast dating 
these arrangements. The Palestine 
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Commission, wrestling with the 
problems of implementing the Assem- 
bly plan, had completed its study. Ap- 
pearing before the Security Council 
on February 18, the Commission’s 
Chairman said that unless an inter- 
national force in effective strength 
could be provided, Palestine would, 


when the British left on May 15, be- 


come a scene of widespread strife 
and bloodshed. Strong Arab ele- 
ments were making organized efforts 
to prevent implementation of parti- 
tion, he reported. Certain Jewish 
elements continued to commit irre- 
sponsible acts of violence; and Great 
Britain was engaged in liquidating 
its administration and preparing to 
evacuate its troops. 


e After the Commission Chairman’s 
warning that “the five lonely Pil- 
grims cannot be permitted to remain 
lonely if their pilgrimage is to have 
any effect,” the Security Council de- 
bated what it should do—because it 
had the responsibility of giving in- 
structions to the Palestine Commis- 
sion, and was also responsible, under 
the Charter, for maintaining interna- 
tional peace and order. 


e@ On March 5, it called upon its 
permanent members to consult and 
report back with recommendations 
for guiding the Palestine Commis- 
sion. In line with its policy of not 
taking part in implementing any 
plan which was not acceptable to 
Jews and Arabs alike, Great Britain 
kept out of these discussions—though 
it placed its information and experi- 
ence at the disposal of the other per- 
manent members. 


@ On the morning of March 19— 
less than two months before the re- 
linquishment of the Palestine man- 
date by Great Britain—the four per- 
manent members reported to the 
Security Council. They had agreed 
on two principles: the Council should 
make it clear that it was determined 
not to permit the existence of a threat 
to international peace; and it should 
take further action by all available 
means to bring about the immediate 
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“‘My Government have 
always favored the adop- 
tion of all possible meas- 
ures to bring disorder to 
an end and to establish 
better relations between 
the two communities in 
Palestine.”’ 
—Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(United Kingdom) 


“a 
. 


already adopted.” 





“The proposal to suspend 
all efforts to implement 
partition and to estab- 
lish temporary trustee- 
ship is a shocking rever- 
sal of the United States 
position.” 
—Abba Hillel Silver 
(Jewish Agency) 


“Immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the es- 
tablishment of a truce in 
Palestine are the most 
urgent objectives.” 
—Warren R. Austin 
(U.S.A.) 





. our task is not 
move backwards, but to 
make progress and to 
implement the decision 


—Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) 





“Referring the matter 





again to the General As- 
sembly will constitute an- 
other chance for remind- 
ing the delegations of 
the blunder which was 
committed in the past.” 
—Faris el-Khouri 
(Syria) 


cessation of violence and the restora- 
tion of peace and order in Palestine. 


e Later in the same day, Warren 
Austin, the United States represen- 
tative, outlined certain proposals. 
There seemed to be general agree- 
ment that partition could not now 
be implemented by peaceful means. 
Palestine should be placed under 
temporary trusteeship without pre- 
judice to the character of the even- 
tual political settlement—and __ the 
Council should recommend immedi- 
ately the convoking of a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 


Assembly Convoked for 
Second Special Session 


e@ On March 30, the United States 
representative submitted two draft 
resolutions. The first called for an 
immediate truce in Palestine, and 
for the Arabs and Jews to make rep- 
resentatives available to the Council 
to arrange a truce. The second re- 
quested the convening of a special 
Assembly session “to consider fur- 
ther the question of the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine.’ Mr. Austin 
added that his Government still fa- 
vored a temporary trusteeship, but 
time demanded that the two reso- 
lutions be adopted without delay. 


@ Strongly criticizing these propo- 
sals, Mr. Gromyko charged that the 
United States was advocating this 
new policy because of military-stra- 
tegic interests. The Syrian and 
Egyptian representatives favored 
the proposals because they gave the 
Assembly a chance to reverse its 
“blunder”; the Jewish Agency vehe- 
mently opposed any steps leading to 
the abandonment of the partition 
plan. 


@ On April 1, the Security Council 
approved the two resolutions 9-0. 
The U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian 


S.S.R. abstained from voting. 


e Acting immediately after these 
resolutions were passed, the Secre- 
tary-General set April 16 for the 
convoking of the second Special Ses- 
sion of the Assembly to deal with 
the Palestine problem. 
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Immediate End to Palestine Violence Called For 


Security Council Convokes Assembly and Arranges Truce Meetings 


On AprRIL 16—less than a month before the United 
Kingdom lays down its 23-year-old Mandate over 
the Holy Land, but a year after a special session of the 
Assembly had been convened to consider the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine—the General Assembly will hold 
its second special session to consider the problem further. 
On March 19, the United States first outlined pro- 
posals for a temporary trusteeship and for the summon- 
ing of a speotal session. It did so on the grounds that 
there seemed to be general agreement that the Assembly’s 
partition plan could not now be implemented by peaceful 
means. Therefore, further steps should be taken to main- 
tain peace, and to afford a further opportunity to reach 
agreement between the interested parties. 
It was these proposals which the Security Council de- 
hated at subsequent meetings on March 24 and 30. 


Canadian and French Statements 

These United States proposals had certain advantages, 
General A.G.L. McNaughton (CanapA) and Alexandre 
Parodi (FRANCE) agreed, but there were serious difficul- 
ties involved which the Security Council must study. 

A temporary trusteeship in Palestine might be re- 
sisted by both elements of the population, General Mc- 
Naughton said. Neither community had expected that 
the Mandatory Power would be replaced by another 
external authority after the Mandate’s termination, and 
neither might be expected to welcome a decision which 
would mean deferment of independence or a further 
period of tutelage. 

On the other hand, the cooling-off period provided by 
a temporary trusteeship would present an opportunity 
for moderate Jewish and Arab leaders to work out a 
settlement in a less unfavorable atmosphere. This period 
could be short if the leaders worked vigorously and 
with a mature sense of responsibility towards their own 
problems by direct negotiation. 

General McNaughton cautioned, however, that if the 
United Nations—and particularly the Security Council— 
was to turn from one course of action to another, some 
assurance was needed that the greatest possible agree- 
ment and co-operation would be forthcoming from the 
countries most directly concerned. Without such assur- 
ance, the serious difficulties of implementation would 
again be encountered. 

In the circumstances, therefore, Canada reserved its 
position until there was evidence of a “meeting of minds” 
on the part of the countries most directly concerned. 

Declaring that he was “closely in agreement” with the 
Canadian position, Mr. Parodi drew attention to certain 
legal and political problems, and certain “psychological 
dangers” involved in the United States proposal. 

France, Mr. Parodi recalled, had proposed delaying 
the decision at the last Assembly to enable “the more 
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conciliatory attitude” adopted in the later stages by some 
of the Arab states to crystallize. That opportunity was 
not used by the Assembly, but the French Government 
still favored utilizing any possible opportunity for con- 
ciliation or agreement. 

Time in which agreement might be reached was pro- 
vided by the United States proposal. But an interim 
trusteeship raised a number of questions. If a trustee- 
ship under one state was envisaged, the Council must 
be certain there was a state prepared to accept that re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, an international trustee- 
ship, the only other alternative, would be an entirely new 
experience for the United Nations. 

Then there was the problem of deciding which were 
the “states directly concerned” in such a trusteeship 
agreement. There was no unanimity yet on the interpre- 
tation of this Charter provision. (Article 79 of the 
Charter reads: “The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trusteeship system, including 
any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by 
the states directly concerned, including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held under mandate by 
a Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved 
as provided for in Articles 83 and 85.”) 

Mr. Parodi added that to convene the Assembly now 
without first having a clear view as to what to do might 
place the Assembly in a very difficult position—one 
which might result in diminishing its authority. Mr. 
Parodi asked whether there was any chance of a majority 
of the Assembly’s members being in favor of the pro- 
posed trusteeship solution. “I submit that it will be very 
dangerous for us to embark upon this course without 
knowing whither we are going,” Mr. Parodi warned. 

The French delegation was therefore unable to pro- 
nounce itself either for or against the United States pro- 
posal. Mr. Parodi, however, threw out the suggestion 
that the trusteeship proposal might be extended, perhaps 
along the following lines: the provisional trusteeship 
should be administered in such a way as to organize the 
several parts of Palestine, with Jewish and Arab cantons, 
for example, enjoying a wide measure of autonomy; and 
a provisional equitable immigration system might be ela- 
borated. 

He also suggested private meetings of the Security 
Council in order to study the United States proposal in 
detail. 


Other Statements 

Such a detailed study of the United States proposal 
seemed unnecessary at the present stage, according to 
Camille Chamoun (LEBANON), who pointed out that the 
Security Council had no authority to order the Assembly 
to addpt any one solution. The Assembly would be free 
tv adopt or reject the trusteeship plan, and would decide 
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freely what recommendation it wished to make regarding 
Palestine. 

The representative of Lebanon then made two affirma- 
tions. The Arab countries were prepared to help maintain 
order and security in Palestine, and even to go to the 
length of asking the Arabs in Palestine to cease hostili- 
ties when a recommendation was adopted by the Security 
Council. This result, however, could be achieved only if 
no provocative action was taken by the Zionist organiza- 
tions or population. 

The Arab countries insisted upon the total indepen- 
dence of an undivided and democratic Palestine. If 
the Assembly was called into special session, Lebanon 
would be prepared to discuss the United States proposal 
in a spirit of goodwill, “in the measure in which it did 
not imply a delay or prevention of the achievement of the 
aim of independence.” 

The Egyptian representative, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, 
also declared that the Arabs would not accept partition 
“no matter how great the sugar-coating.” However, any 
decision which would suspend the implementation of a 
resolution which only brought trouble would be in the 
proper direction. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syria) read a cable from the Chris- 
tian Union in Palestine—consisting of “all the com- 
munities and organs in Palestine representing world 
Christendom”—denouncing the partition plan as a viola- 
tion of the sacredness of the Holy Land, which is indivi- 
sible, and as an encroachment on the natural rights of 
the Arabs, “the people of the country.” Any attempt to 
enforce partition would be doomed to failure since 
“right” was stronger than “might.” The message con- 
cluded with an appeal for the revocation of the partition 
plan. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine did not want to 
discuss the United States proposals because they had 
not yet been submitted to the Security Council, said Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver. He took the occasion, however, to 
submit a statement adopted by the Jewish Agency and 
the Vaad Leumi, or the National Council of the Jews of 
Palestine, on March 23. 

The statement expressed “regret and astonishment” at 
the United States attitude and declared that the Jewish 
people in Palestine would oppose any proposal designed 
to prevent or postpone the establishment of the Jewish 
State. It categorically rejected any plan to set up a 
trusteeship regime for Palestine, even for a short period 
of time. 

The statement added that the failure and disintegration 
of the Mandatory administration necessitated the early 
arrival in Palestine of the Palestine Commission, and that 
the Provisional Council of Government of the Jewish 
State should be recognized without delay by that Com- 
mission so that authority might be transferred as en- 
visaged in the United Nations decisions. 


A provisional Jewish government would commence to 
function not later than May 16. “In the meantime,” the 
statement said, “we shall do our utmost to minimize the 
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chaos created by the present government, and we shall 
maintain, so far as lies in our power, the public services 
neglected by it.” 

The Jewish people, the statement concluded, extended 
the hand of peace to the Arab people, and invited repre- 
sentatives of the Arab population of the Jewish State to 
take their rightful place in all its organs of government. 
The Jewish State would be glad to co-operate with the 
neighboring Arab states, and to enter into permanent 
treaty relations with them to strengthen world peace and 
advance the development of all Near East countries. 


United States Submits Two Resolutions 

Following these discussions, the United States sub- 
mitted its draft resolutions at the Council meeting on 
March 30. 

In doing so, Warren R. Austin said the statement of 
the President of the United States on March 25 had 
indicated the urgent necessity of exerting every effort in 
the Security Council to arrange a truce between the Jews 
and Arabs. 

Such a truce should be based on two fundamental 
considerations: violence and bloodshed in Palestine 
should cease; and both the Arabs and Jews must be pre- 
pared to accept truce arrangements which would not 


Resolutions Adopted In Palestine Question 


THE SeEcurITy CounciL, in the exercise of its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, 

Notes the increasing violence and disorder in 
Palestine and believes that it is of the utmost 
urgency that an immediate truce be effected in 
Palestine; 

CALLs upon the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
the Arab Higher Committee to make representa- 
tives available to the Security Council for the pur- 
pose of arranging a truce between the Arab and 
Jewish communities of Palestine; and emphasizes 
the heavy responsibility which would fall upon any 
party failing to observe such a truce; 

CALLs upon Arab and Jewish armed groups in 
Palestine to cease acts of violence immediately. 


e 

THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL, 

Havine on December 9, 1947, received the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly concerning Pales- 
tine dated November 29, 1947 and 

Havinec taken note of the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission’s first and second monthly prog- 
ress reports and first special report on the problem 
of security, and 

Havinc, on March 5, 1948, called on the per- 
manent members of the Council to consult, and 

Havine taken note of the reports made concern- 
ing these consultations, 

Requests the Secretary-General, in accordance 
with Article 20 of the United Nations Charter, to 
convoke a special session of the General Assembly 
to consider further the question of the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine. 
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Warren R. Austin (United States) and Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) examine the text of the resolution calling for a 
truce in Palestine. 
prejudice the claims of either group. The truce, Mr. 
Austin said, should include suspension of political as 

well as military activity. 

The immediate cessation of hostilities and the establish- 
ment of a truce in Palestine were the most urgent objec- 
tives. But the Security Council should also proceed as 
promptly as possible to consider additional conclusions 
and recommendations regarding Palestine. As a first 
step to this, Mr. Austin said, the Security Council should 
request the Secretary-General to convoke a special session 
of the Assembly. 

The United States adhered to the view that a temporary 
trusteeship should be established to maintain the peace. 
“We believe that a trusteeship is essential to establish 
order, without which a peaceful solution of this problem 
cannot be found or put into effect,” Mr. Austin said. 
However, the exigencies of the time limits confronting 
the Security Council required prompt decision and issue 
of the call for a special session, he added, and this 
should not be delayed by debate over details of the 
temporary trusteeship. The United States was ready to 
offer, and consider with other members, proposals re- 
garding such details at a later time. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 

Following Mr. Austin, Andrei Gromyko made a full 
statement of the U.S.S.R. viewpoint. The Council, Mr. 
Gromyko declared, had not only not made any progress 
but had “begun to move backwards.” It was not ren- 
dering any help to the Palestine Commission and was 
not giving it any appropriate instructions; on the con- 
trary, the Council had complicated and confused the 
whole question and jeopardized the implementation of 
the decision already adopted by the United Nations. 

The decision adopted by the Assembly on the partition 
of Palestine was a “‘just solution,” because it corresponded 
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to the fundamental national interests both of Jews and 
\rabs. The United Nations had not come to this decision 
all at once. Several possible alternatives had been men- 
tioned, but a consideration of these alternatives had 
made it clear that they could not constitute a basis for 
the settlement of relations between the Jews and Arabs. 
‘The partition of Palestine into two independent states, 
on the other hand, would establish a firm foundation for 
the settlement of relations in the interests of the peoples 
concerned and of international peace. 

Because of the advantage of the partition plan, an 
overwhelming majority of states had voted for its ap- 
proval—including the United States, which was an 
“active defender” of such a decision. The United States 
representatives had used all their influence to attain the 
adoption of the plan, and therefore took # great responsi- 
bility for the Assembly’s decision. 

Today, the United States had changed its attitude 
toward the decision adopted with its active participation ; 
had raised the question of its abolition; and had intro- 
duced entirely new proposals to this effect. Needless to 
say, such conduct had provoked “more than amazement” 
in all countries. “It is clear to anyone,” Mr. Gromyko 
declared, “that the effort of the United States to kill the 
adopted decision is dictated by interests which have 
nothing in common with the interests of the United 
Nations, with which the leading circles of the United 
States ceased to reckon long ago.” 

The United States representative had asserted that the 
decision to partition Palestine could not be carried out 
in practice by peaceful means, and he had tried to prove 
—without giving any facts or arguments worthy of at- 
tention—that something more than peaceful measures 
was necessary to implement the partition plan. 

These arguments were intended to justify the step of 
the United States, directed at wrecking the decision on 
partition and at replacing it by the establishment of a 
trusteeship. It was impossible, according to Mr. Gromyko, 
to agree to the assertion that the decision on partition 
could not be carried out by peaceful means. No one had 
ever proved this; only the United States and Chinese 
representatives had made definite statements to this effect. 
The Security Council had not only not used all possible 
peaceful means, but had not adopted one single decision 
aimed at assuring the partition of Palestine. 

For the same reasons, the assertions were groundless 
that the fulfilment of the Assembly decision would in- 
volve graver sacrifices for the Palestine population than 
would its administration by trusteeship. No foundation 
existed for such a conclusion, especially if the reaction 
caused among the peoples of Palestine by the new United 
States proposals was taken into account. 

These sacrifices could only be reduced through the 
prompt and effective creation of two states in Palestine. 
Mr. Gromyko declared. 

Full responsibility for killing the decision on partition 
rested on the United States, which cared not for the just 
settlement of the question but for its own oil interests 
and military-strategic position in the Middle East. This 
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was precisely what underlay the new political line of the 
United States on the Palestine issue. “It is beyond any 
doubt,” Mr. Gromyko said, “that the wrecking of the 
decision on partition would mean a serious blow to the 
United Nations, and the responsibility for such a blow 
rests fully on the United States.” 

This was still another proof that the ruling circles of 
the United States always ignore the United Nations when 
the interests of the organization did not coincide with 
theirs. 

Mr. Gromyko then analyzed the new proposals to 
establish a “so-called” United Nations trusteeship for 
Palestine. It was not difficult to understand what their 
authors were aiming at, he said. First of all, these pro- 
posals were considered, “not without reason,” as an 
attempt to convert Palestine into a military-strategic base 
of the United States and the United Kingdom under the 
pretext of maintaining order in that country. Of course, 
the United States proposals did not speak openly about 
this attempt, but everyone understood that this was pre- 
cisely the aim of the new proposals. The adoption of 
such proposals would mean the substitution, in place of 
the United Nations common interests, of the interests of 
certain states, to the detriment of world security. 

Trusteeship would not eliminate the difficulties to 
which the United States and some other states referred, 
since its establishment would be directed against both 
the Arab and Jewish populations in Palestine, who would 
then be placed in the position of peoples deprived of an 
independent state. Thus the trusteeship proposal did not 
correspond with the interests either of the maintenance 
of international peace or of the Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. Its adoption would correspond only to the 
interests of the influential circles of some great powers. 

Mr. Gromyko saw no ground for convening a special 
session of the Assembly; this would throw the United 
Nations “backwards at least a year” on the Palestine 
question, whereas the Security Council’s task was to make 
progress and to implement the decision already adopted. 

It followed, therefore, that the Council would be 
acting incorrectly if it accepted the proposal to instruct 
the Palestine Commission to suspend work. This Commis- 
sion could not stop working, for it had no right to do so 
as long as the Assembly’s decision remained in force. 

Finally, he drew attention to the fact that, according 
to press reports, the United Kingdom might not termin- 
ate its Mandate on May 15, and might leave its troops 
in Palestine at the request of the United States or some 
one else, in order to insure the implementation of the 
United States plan for the trusteeship of Palestine. 


Statements Supporting Resolutions 

At the Security Council’s meeting of April 1, the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and Syria announced that they would vote for the draft 
resolutions submitted by the United States. 

Argentina, Dr. Arce recalled, had abstained from 
voting on partition at the Assembly, but had nevertheless 
been ready to give its support once a solution was agreed 
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upon. But the attempt to secure agreement among the 
permanent members of the Security Council had failed. 
In the circumstances, Argentina had returned to its 
original position. 

If it was true that there were powers seeking to in- 
filtrate into Palestine for political advantages, the Ar- 
gentine Government must declare its opposition. This 
applied also in the case of powers which might want 
to dominate the Middle East for economic reasons. 

Asking Arabs and Jews to come to an agreement, Dr. 
Arce observed, “the worst of agreements will always be 
better than the most favorable solutions imposed from 
the outside.” 

The Assembly’s recommendation would not be “de- 
stroyed” by the Security Council’s approving the United 
States proposals, and therefore Argentina would vote 
for those proposals. 

The Assembly, said Joseph Nisot (BELGIUM), might 
find itself as embarrassed as the Security Council in 
sceking a solution on the Palestine question, but that did 
not release the Council from its duty of calling the As- 
sembly into session and of informing it of the fact that 
the Council had not been able to accede to the Assembly’s 
request to implement the partition plan. 

Summoning the Assembly should not preclude the 
Council from continuing the study of substantive pro- 
posals which it might be able to submit to the Assembly. 

The United Kingdom, said Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
had always favored the adoption of all possible measures 
to bring disorder to an end and to establish better re- 
lations between the two Palestine communities. There- 
fore, it would vote for the truce proposals. Sir Alexander 
made it clear, however, that the United Kingdom ad- 
hered firmly to its announced dates for the termination of 
the mandate and the final evacuation of British troops 
from the Holy Land. “There can be no question of their 
retaining responsibility for civilian administration after 
May 15, 1948,” Sir Alexander added, “even though it 
he for the purpose of ensuring the observance of a 
truce.” 

The United Kingdom maintained its neutral position 
on the substance of the issue and did not wish to pass 
any judgment on the Assembly’s solution. In view of 
the intense disturbances in Palestine, however, and the 
failure, as his Government saw it, of the Assembly to 
realize that this situation might arise, and in view of 
the Security Council’s apparent desire that the Assembly 
be given an opportunity to review its decision in the 
light of events, Sir Alexander would vote in favor of the 
resolution to summon a special session. 

Approval of the proposal for a special session came 
also from Faris el-Khouri (SyRIA). Such a session 
would give the Assembly another chance to retrieve the 
past blunder. 

Regarding the truce proposal, Mr. el-Khouri, on the 
authority of the Arab states, said that they would make 
available all facilities and pave the way for the Security 
Council and the Assembly to attain some basis on which 
to establish order in Palestine. They would never put 
obstacles in the way while good intentions prevailed. 
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He was inclined, however, to reserve his delegation’s 
attitude on the truce proposal until the two parties con- 
cerned met with the Council and substantiated the basis 
and conditions of this truce. The Jewish Agency, Mr. 
el-Khouri said, had declared that it would never agree 
to any truce if it impeded or interfered with the time- 
table of implementing the partition plan. On the con- 
trary, the Palestine Arabs would agree to a truce only if 
it was not used as a “screen” to shield activities for 
continuing the implementation of partition. 

If the truce was not on the basis of establishing a 
compete standstill agreement, Mr. el-Khouri said, “it 
would be useless to discuss the matter.” 


Jewish Agency Statement 

In the course of a lengthy statement which followed 
Mr. el-Khouri’s speech, Moshe Shertok, representing the 
Jewish Agency, described the proposals as perpetrating 
a “triple optical illusion.” They arbitrarily separated 
the conflict from its international setting; artificially 
reduced its scope; and wantonly created a position of 
false equality between the Jews and the Arabs. 

The root of the present conflict in Palestine was Arab 
aggression from outside, he said: aggression sponsored 
and organized by the Arab states in an effort to alter 
the Assembly’s resolution by force. 

Armed forces had been recruited under the direction 
of the governments of Arab states and had been equip- 
ped and financed by them. Their commanders had been 
appointed by Arab states officials; they had been dis- 
patched across the frontiers with arms and mechanized 
transport in open acts of frontier violation; they had 
launched attacks on Jewish villages and organized riots. 
And they had fastened effective military control over 
large areas. 

But for these invasions from neighboring states, the 
security problem could have been resolved, and the 
implementation of the Assembly’s plan would have in- 
volved no international crisis. 

On the evidence to prove the direct responsibility of 
Arab governments, Mr. Shertok asked permission to 
submit two memoranda. 

Mr. Shertok then made the point that not to comply 
with an Assembly resolution was one thing but to use 
force in open and active defiance was another. Was it 
proper for the Security Council to obey the demand of 
the aggressor at pistol-point, and advocate the revision 
of an Assembly resolution for no other reason than that 
the resolution was assailed by armed force? 

Were the Security Council to fulfil the main objective 
of Arab aggression by recommending a revision of the 
Assembly’s resolution, the consequences for world peace 
must be grave, and would entail a very heavy responsi- 
bility for the world power which sponsored the present 
resolution. 

On the truce proposal, Mr. Shertok said that the Pal- 
estinian Jews longed to end the “bloodshed in the con- 
text of obedience to international law and without detri- 
ment to legitimate rights.” However, the evacuation of 
foreign forces and the prevention of further incursions 
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of armed bands into Palestine were indispensable con- 
ditions of any truce. 

A truce negotiation must avoid any impression that 
violence is politically rewarded, and the question of a 
supervisory authority with power to act against any 
violation of the truce should be decided upon before the 
resolution was voted. 

Mr. Shertok pointed out that up to now no suggestion 
had been made as to how the Assembly’s resolution might 
be implemented. The United States representative had 
said that it was impossible to implement that resolution 
by peaceful means. But no special international force 
had been provided to ensure such implementation. The 
Mandatory Power had refused to co-operate in executing 
the plan and had aided the Arabs. The United States 
had instituted an indiscriminate embargo on the export 
of arms to the Middle East. 

“To sum it up,” declared Mr. Shertok, “the will to 
implement the plan peacefully was not forthcoming. In 
the absence of that will, the way to implementation has 
not been found.” 

Nevertheless, the Jewish State was already an organic, 
integral part of Palestine, and self-preservation and re- 
sponsibility for their future now dictated the Jewish 
people’s course of action. 

Turning to the proposal of trusteeship, Mr. Sheriok 
pointed out that it had been rejected by the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. If the reason for abandoning parti- 
tion was armed opposition, why should that opposition 
not apply to a trusteeship, which was to serve as an 
intermediary stage toward future partition? He termed 
this proposal a “leap into the perilous unknown,” and 
urged a return to a path representing the product of 
eight months of continuous, constructive international 
thinking. 

Mr. Shertok concluded with a statement on the present 
situation in Jerusalem, which he said appeared likely to 
fall into the hands of fanatical Arab elements. Unless an 
international regime was promptly instituted and effec- 
tively enforced, the Jews would have to do their utmost 
to save Jerusalem from “a monstrous tyranny,” in which 
case the City would become a battlefield and perhaps a 
shambles. The United Nations was “most solemnly 
bound” to avert the catastrophe by assuming its re- 
sponsibilities in Jerusalem. 


Egvptim Statement 

Mr. Shertok’s charges against the Arab states were 
denied by the representatives of Egypt and Syria, each 
of whom declared that the Arab states had not taken 
part in the Palestine conflict. The Egyptian representative 
pointed out that the picture in Palestine “would have 
been completely different” had the Arab states really 
taken part in that conflict. He also stated that volun- 
teers to fight in Palestine were being recruited in New 
York City. The United States Government had “rightly 
decided” not to issue visas to such recruits, but they 
might obtain visas for other countries and then infiltrate 
into Palestine. 
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Mr. Fawzi spoke on the resolution calling for a truce. 
He agreed with Mr. Shertok that the word “truce” did 
not accurately apply to the Palestine situation. “We do 
not recognize that there is a war in Palestine in regard 
to which we can employ the word “truce,” Mr. Fawzi 
said. 

If the truce were to be applied to mean the use of 
armed force to keep the peace during the partition of 
Palestine, every Arab would be opposed to it. On the 
other hand, if the truce meant “order,” the Arabs were 
for it. 


United States Statement 

The objective of the draft resolution calling for a 
truce was to save human life—an objective with which 
nothing else compared in importance, and for which the 
Security Council had primary responsibility, Warren R. 
Austin declared. 

The resolution called for a “standstill”—for a cessation 
of hostilities and for stopping the slaughter, the civil 
disobedience, the destruction of property, and the anarchy 
existing in a territory under mandate. Events were 
occurring there which were “a shame to humanity,” and 
it was up to the Security Council to put a stop to them. 

This resolution, if passed, would impose an obliga- 
tion on every Member to carry out its decision, Mr. 
Austin said. 

A “truce” required the cessation of hostilities and of 
provocation. No effective change in the military position 
could be achieved without an agreement on the terms of 
the truce, and for this reason the draft resolution called 
on the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee 
to come to tlie Security Council to arrange such a truce. 

The standstill concept was not new. Article 80 of 
the Charter, which Mr. Austin understood had been 
suggested at San Francisco by the Zionists to assure 
continued recognition of their National Home in Pales- 
tine, stated that nothing in the chapter on the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System could be construed to alter 
the rights of any states or peoples—except as might be 
agreed upon in trusteeship agreements, and until such 
agreements had been concluded. 

The United States believed that until May 15, the 
Mandatory Power alone had the right to use military 
force in Palestine. “Until an agreement is entered into 
which transmits this responsibility from the United King- 
dom to its successor,” Mr. Austin said, “or until an 
agreement is made with the United Nations, the Security 
Council has the responsibility of trying to maintain 
order and peace in Palestine.” 


Draft Resolutions Adopted 

After the draft resolution calling for a truce had been 
amended—by the deletion, at the request of the Ukrain- 
ian representative, of the words “with grave concern” 
from the second paragraph—it was unanimously adopted 
by the Security Council. 

The second draft resolution—to convoke a special 
session of the Assembly to consider further the question 
of the future government of Palestine—was adopted by 
nine affirmative votes. The representatives of the U.S.- 
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S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. abstained. 

After some discussion as to further procedure, the 
President, Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLompBiA) said that 
the Council must deal with four different questions. 
These were: the question of the truce; instructions, if 
any, to the Palestine Commission; recommendations to 
the General Assembly; and conciliation between the 
Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee. 

Mr. Austin invited all members of the Security Coun- 
cil to meet at his office on April 5 for informal conversa- 
tions relating to proposals for a temporary trusteeship. 

The time for the convocation of the special session 
of the General Assembly was set for Friday, April 16. 


Palestine Commission 
Continues Work 


Meeting on April 2, the Palestine Commission reviewed 
its position in the light of the latest developments. It 
noted that while it had received a mandate from the 
Assembly to carry out the recommendations in the As- 
sembly’s resolution on Palestine, it had received “no 
guidance or instructions” from the Security Council con- 
cerning implementation of that resolution. On the other 
hand, the Commission noted the Security Council’s de- 
cision of April 1 calling for steps to be taken to arrange 
a truce in Palestine and requesting the Secretary-General 
to convoke a special session of the Assembly to consider 
further the future government of Palestine. 

The Commission resolved, however, to continue its 
work, bearing in mind that, in view of the resolutions 
adopted by the Security Council, all of its decisions will 
be subject to such final action as may be taken by the 
special Assembly session. The Commission decided also 
to prepare a report for the special session which will 
include an exposition of the reasons which have pre- 
vented the Commission from discharging the responsibil- 
ities assigned to it by the Assembly’s resolution | of 
November 29, 1947. 


Jewish Provisional Councii 

In keeping with this resolution, the Commission has 
worked out a proposed outline of steps in connection 
with the selection of a Provisional Council of Govern- 
ment for the Jewish State in Palestine. 

These steps are all conditioned on the understanding 
that the Provisional Council will act under the Commis- 
sion, and that it will exercise no governmental authority 
in Palestine prior to the termination of the United King- 
dom Mandate on May 15. 

The Commission will reach early decisions on the size, 
composition, and structure of the Provisional Council; 
on the means of insuring democratic representation on 
the Council, including representation for the Arab minor- 
ity; on the selection of the Council; on its initial author- 
ity when it begins to function; on the means of achieving 
a progressive transfer of authority to it from the Com- 
mission; and on the extent of the supervision and control 
to be exercised by the Commission when the Council 
begins to function. 
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U.SS.R. Atomic Proposals Declared Inadequate 


Working Committee Decides Further Discussion Useless 


prnes DISCUSSION of the U.S.S.R. proposals for in- 
“ternational atomic control would serve no useful 
purpose. This was the decision reached by the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Working Committee at its meeting 
on April 5. 

Originally submitted to the Commission on June 11, 
1947, the U.S.S.R. proposals were later discussed by 
Committee 2 (Control), and on September 11 the Com- 
mission reported to the Security Council that the pro- 
posals did not provide an adequate basis for the develop- 
ment of specific proposals for an effective system of 
international control. 

However, in December the Working Committee decid- 
ed unanimously to make a new study, taking into it the 
answers which the U.S.S.R. had provided to questions 
asked by the United Kingdom Government. This detailed 
study took place between January 16 and March 9, and 
subsequently the proposals as a whole were considered, 
ending with the Committee’s decision of April 5 to 
proceed no further. 

Adopting a draft resolution and supporting statement 
presented by the United Kingdom, Canada. China, and 
France, the Committee found on April 5 that the Soviet 
Union proposals ignore the existing technical knowledge 
of the problem of atomic energy control. Moreover, thev 
do not provide an adequate basis for effective interna- 
tional control and the elimination of atomic weapons 
from national armaments. Therefore they do not con- 
form to the terms of reference of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Committee said. 


Four-Nation Statement 


The four-nation statement and draft resolution were 
presented to the Committee on March 29 by R.T.D. 
Miles (UNITED KINGDOM). 

The statement said that at least three basic considera- 
tions compelled the conclusion that the “strict inter- 
national control,” which even the Soviet Union represen- 
tatives maintained to be necessary, could not in fact be 
obtained by putting into force any plan based on the 
Soviet Union proposals. 

The Soviet Union proposals would confine the powers 
of the international control commission to periodic in- 
spection and special investigations. 

@ These powers were insufficient to guarantee against 
the diversion of dangerous materials, and they did not 
provide the means to detect secret activities. 

@ Except by recommendations to the Security Council, 
the international control commission would have no 
powers, according to the Soviet proposals, to enforce 
either its own decisions or the terms of the convention 
or conventions on control. 

@ The U.S.S.R. insisted that the convention establishing 
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a system of control, even as limited as that contained 
in the Soviet Union proposals, could be concluded only 
after a convention providing for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the destruction of existing atomic 
weapons had been “signed, ratified, and put into effect.” 

The Soviet Union proposals prescribed the following 
activities for the international control commission: in- 
spection and special investigations; accounting for raw 
materials; the “working out and assignment” of the 
rules of technological control—this was explained as 
referring to regulations governing day-to-day activities 
asking governments for information; and submitting 
recommendations to governments and to the Security 
Council. 

The international control commission would have no 
other means of enforcing its rules and recommendations 
than by appealing to the Security Council. Accounting 
and asking governments for information would be, in 
effect, its only element of control. 


Powers of Inspection Limited 

Moreover, the powers of the inspectorate were strictly 

limited to what were described as “periodic inspections 

. carried out at definite intervals” and “special in- 
vesiigations” which could be conducted only in the case 
of suspicion. 

The Soviet Union representative had beeh asked many 
times how “periodic inspection” or “special investiga- 
tions” could give a guarantee against the most serious 
dangers generally contemplated, namely, the diversion 
of atomic materials to illegal uses in mines and plants, 
and the secret, clandestine production of nuclear fuel. 
The answers were not satisfactory, Mr. Miles stated. 


Periodic inspections would not enable an inspector 
either to obtain an accurate estimate of the amount of 
material actually processed at the time of inspection, 
or to check on the amount of material that had entered 
or left a plant and had been processed during the lapse 
of time between the “periodic inspections.” 

The scope of inspection in connection with clandestine 
activities was restricted in the Soviet Union propos- 
als in such a way that there would, in practice, be 
no opportunity for the international control commission 
to become suspicious. For example, the Soviet Union 
Government refused the right to the commission to 
exercise control over explorations for mineral sources 
in order to ascertain whether or not a country had 
regions which contained uranium or thorium ores. It 
also refused inspection of related activities. There ap- 
peared to be no limit to the clandestine activities that 
might take place in scientific research laboratories os- 
tensibly devoted to peaceful work, for the U.S.S.R. main- 
tained that such research should be unrestricted, and 
“special investigations” would be applied only when it 
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was discovered that the laboratories were doing work 
which constituted a breach of the convention. However, 
who would report irregularities in the work of these 
laboratories? 

The Soviet Union representative had sought to justify 
his position on the plea of interfering as little as possible 
with the “internal affairs” and the “economic life” of 
sovereign states. 

As to the powers of enforcing the decisions of the 
international control agency, the Soviet Union pro- 
posals made no provision whereby the commission could 
enforce the terms of the convention on control. Neither 
could it enforce any supplementary agreements, such as 
an international agreement on quotas governing the dis- 
tribution of atomic materials; or the rules governing 
day-to-day activities. 

The Soviet Union representative had admitted that 
breaches of the convention might occur, but he said that 
violations were covered by the provisions for special 
investigations in cases where there was suspicion of 
violations. 

The only other powers specifically provided in the 
Soviet Union proposals were the power to make recom- 
mendations to governments on questions relating to pro- 
duction, stockpiling, and the use of atomic materials 
and atomic energy; and the power to make recommenda- 
tions to the Security Council on measures for prevention 
and suppression in respect of violators of the conventions 
on prohibition and control, respectively. 

Such powers of recommendation had by definition no 
compulsory character, and therefore the international 
control commission had no mandatory powers. The 
slightest misdemeanor which might involve a breach of 
the commission’s control regulations would have to be 
referred to the Security Council with, at best, inevitable 
delays. 


Immediate Action Important 


Whatever the ultimate action taken in case of a 
violation, it was vitally important that immediate action 
should be taken to stop it. If only a time-consuming 
decision of the Security Council could stop it, the re- 
sulting situation might be seriously aggravated in terms, 
for example, of the amount of fuel diverted or illegally 
produced, and the number of atomic bombs assembled. 
This was another reason why the Soviet Union proposals 
could not be accepted as the basis of a system of control. 


During the most recent discussion of those proposals. 
the Soviet Union representative had stated in unequivocal 
terms, for the first time, the view of his Government 
that the prohibition and destruction of atomic weapons 
should take place before the conclusion of an inter- 
national agreement to enforce that prohibition, and to 
prevent the misuse of atomic energy by means of an 
international control system. 

The great majority of governments represented on 
the Atomic Energy Commission had expressed their 
determination to profit by the mistakes of the past and 
to insist that the prohibition of atomic weapons could 
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Committee Is Divided 
On Continuing Discussions 


Committee 2 (Control) of the Atomic Energy 
Commission discussed on March 30 the question of 
whether to continue*##e-consideration of the organ- 
izational structure and composition of an inter- 
national agency for the control of atomic energy. 


The representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Canada 
all thought that until agreement could be reached 
on the basic political problem of what the agency 
was supposed to do, no agreement was possible on 
how it should be organized and composed. There- 
fore no useful purpose could be served by further 
consideration of the question. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., on the other hand, contended 
that no positive proposals had been submitted ex- 
cept by the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union representative rejected a state- 
ment by the representative of the United States 
that the non-participation of U.S.S..R. representa- 
tives in a working group on the organizational 
structure and composition of the agency had hamp- 
ered the work of the Committee. 

The Committee adjourned without taking a de- 
cision and without setting a date for its next 
meeting. 





be brought about only through a system of control where- 
by that prohibition could be enforced. 

A convention on prohibition, standing alone, could 
give no assurance that nations which were known to 
possess atomic weapons would in fact destroy all, or 
indeed any, of them; that nations not known to have 
atomic weapons, but who might have them, would carry 
out their obligations; or that nations would be prevented 
from manufacturing atomic weapons in the future. It 
would not protect the world against atomic warfare. 

The Soviet Union Government had not only proposed 
a scheme that was fundamentally inadequate for the 
control of atomic energy, but, at the same time, had 
made the overriding stipulation that it would not agree 
to establish even this feeble scheme of control until all 
atomic weapons had been prohibited and destroyed. It 
was completely unrealistic to expect any nation to re- 
nounce atomic weapons without any assurance that all 
nations would be prevented from producing them. 

Mr. Miles then submitted a draft resolution, proposing 
that the Working Committee should find that the Soviet 
Union proposals ignore the existing technical knowledge 
of the problem of atomic energy control, do not provide 
an adequate basis for the effective international control 
of atomic energy and the elimination from national arm- 
aments of atomic weapons, and therefore do not con- 
form to the terms of reference of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 





A conclusion that no useful purpose could be served 
by further discussion of these proposals in the Working 
Committee was therefore proposed. 

Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, and the United States 
expressed support for the joint statement and draft 
resolution, although Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez, of 
Colombia, had serious misgivings as to the consequences 
if the resolution were adopted. 

He asked the Committee to ponder on what other ways 
were not yet explored in order to try to arrive at a basis 
of agreement for effective control. 


U.S.S.R. Statements 


Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., made two state- 
ments—on March 29 and April 5. He blamed the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s inability to resolve any important 
questions or to make appropriate recommendations to 
the Security Council on the United States position. The 
United States proposals, he said, excluded any possibility 
of agreement because they tended to subordinate the 
lawful interests of other states to the interests of the 
United States. 

He repeated the argument that the first step in the 
practical establishment of an international control must 
be the prohibition of atomic weapons and their exclusion 
from national armaments. While it might be said that 
the United States was ready to adopt proposals concern- 
ing the prohibition of atomic weapons under certain 
conditions, actually those conditions annulled any such 
readiness, for they sacrificed the interests of all states 
but one. They showed that the United States was really 
against the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The position of the United States delegation from the 
first had excluded any possibility of compromise, for 
its proposals were incompatible with the resolution of 
the General Assembly of December 14, 1946, or the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 


If anyone hoped to reach a compromise by having 
the Soviet Union delegation give up the basic principles 
expressed in its proposals, especially concerning the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, such expectation was 
in vain. The Soviet Union had no intention of placing 
its national economy under the protection of United 
States financiers, industrialists, and their subordinates. 
The general task before the Commission would be con- 
siderably easier if the unacceptable United States pro- 
posals were rejected. 

Certain delegations had attempted to make it appear 
that the technical aspects of control had a priority over 
the political aspects; but control over atomic energy 
was first of all a political problem. The tendency to sub- 
ordinate the political tasks to considerations of technical 
detail threatened the whole establishment of control. 

The Atomic Energy Commission would move from 
its dead end only when all of its members realized the 
necessity of an approach inspired by the actual interests 
of peace and not by the unilateral claims of separate 
countries or a separate country. 
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In his second statement, commenting on the four- 
nation report, Mr. Gromyko argued that the Soviet Union 
proposals had not been thoroughly considered. They 
covered only some of the most important questions, a 
fact which the four-nation statement overlooked, he said. 


The Soviet Union delegation did not minimize the 
importance of international inspection of productive 
facilities and sources of raw materials, but this inspec- 
tion must be periodic. If it were continuous, it would 
cease to be inspection and would become management, 
or perhaps supervision. The Soviet Union could not 
accept the United States proposals on management, super- 
vision, and licensing, for these constituted interference 
in the internal economic life of other states. 


Although the Soviet Union delegation’s proposal that 
the international control organ must have international 
personnel at its disposal was in accordance with the 
views of the majority, this question was hardly men- 
tioned in the four-nation statement. By avoiding men- 
tioning any question on which the views of the Soviet 
delegation coincided with the opinion expressed by other 
delegations, the four nations had adopted the method 
used constantly by the United States representative. 


Almost half the report concerned the problem of 
clandestine activities. Mr. Gromyko reiterated that, with 
inspection, special investigation, and some other meas- 
ures provided for in the Soviet Union proposals, the 
international control organ would have the necessary 
power to exercise its functions effectively. It would be 
able to prevent the misuse of atomic energy and secure 
the fulfilment of the convention or conventions on pro- 
hibition and control. 


Considered As First Step 


The Soviet Union was prepared to conclude conven- 
tions on the prohibition of atomic weapons as a first 
step in the system of establishment of international con- 
trol, to be followed by the other important steps—con- 
clusion of another convention by which the United Na- 
tions would establish the concrete system of measures of 
control and inspection. 
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if a convention on prohibition were concluded, the 
Soviet Union Government would do its best to complete 
negotiations on the second convention on control, but 
without knowing its terms the Soviet Union could give 
no assurance that the second convention would be con- 
cluded. 

The possibility of the simultaneous conciusion of the 
two conventions had been mentioned. If such a sugges- 
tion were made, it would have to be discussed in the 
Committee, and the Soviet Union delegation would 
express its views. So far no one had submitted such 
a proposal, and it was not being considered. 

The four-nation statement said nothing about the fact 
that the Soviet Union proposal on scientific and research 
activities was acceptable to the majority. The question of 
quotas, which did not receive proper attention in the 
discussions, was also mentioned only in passing. Mr. 
Gromyko felt that with further discussion the views on 
this question might be brought closer together, and 
the reaching of a broader agreement on important ques- 
tions of control might be facilitated. 

The four nations were not satisfied that the Soviet 
Union proposals provided the necessary powers and 
sanctions to the international control organ in the event 
of a violation of the provisions of the convention. The 
Soviet Union delegation’s position was that the ques- 
tion of sanctions, under the Charter, was entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council. The U.S.S.R. 
could not agree that such powers should be provided for 
the control organ. 

The four-nation statement said that since the Soviet 
Union opposed the provision of such powers to the con- 
trol organ, then it was against the application of such 
sanctions in the case of a violation of the convention. 
This was not so, for the U.S.S.R. believed that when 
there were violations, it would be necessary to apply 
certain sanctions. In such cases the Security Council 
should deal with the situations at once and, if necessary, 
take certain quick, effective, and strict measures. The 
Soviet Union proposals so provided. 

Of the two most fundamental problems, the four- 
nation statement mentioned prohibition only in passing 
and tried to minimize the importance of the task. It 
overlooked the second problem entirely, that of the 
time when measures of control should be imposed. The 
Soviet Union had proposed a long time ago that after 
the convention was concluded, international control and 
inspection should be applied’ at once and simultaneously 
at all productive facilities and sources of raw material. 

This was only additional evidence that the United 
States delegation and other delegations which supported 
its views had decided not to try seriously to reach agree- 
ment on the important question of control. 


Question of Future Work 


Vassili A. Tarassenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.)) commented 
that the so-called majority apparently intended to end 
the very existence of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
To give the international control agency powers of en- 
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forcement and sanctions would be to substitute that body 
for the Security Council. It would lead to iiquidation of 
the Council, the essential organ of the United Nations. 

However, R. T. G. Miles (UNiTED KincpoM) viewed 
the matter differently. The falling of a brench, he said, 
did not destroy the tree. It was not for the Committee 
to decide that by concluding that the Soviet Union pro- 
posals were inadequate the Commission was _ being 
brought to a dead end. It was for the full Commission, 
he said, to decide whether international discussions of the 
question of control could be continued and in what 
direction further exploration should be conducted. 

When the four-nation draft resolution to discontinue 
further discussion of the Soviet Union proposals was 
finally put to a vote on April 5, it was adopted, 9-2. 
The Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. voted in the 
negative. The resolution was considered as including 
the supporting statement by the four nations. 


Two Loans to Chile 
Approved by Bank 


Two loans to Chile, totalling $16,000,000, have been 
approved by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Both the loans will go to Corporacion 
de Fomento de la Produccion, an organization created by 
the Chilean Government to promote econcmic develop- 
ment in Chile. The first loan, for 13.5 million dollars, is 
to provide foreign exchange for the purchase and impor- 
tation of equipment and supplies for hydro-electric devel- 
opment. The second loan, for 2.5 million dollars, is for 
the purchase of agricultural machinery. Both loans are 
to be guaranteed by the Government of Chile. 

Making this announcement on March 25, the Executive 
Board of the International Bank stated that the loans— 
the first to be approved in the development field—are in 
accord with one of the main objectives of the Bank’s 
policies—namely, to assist in the development of the 
territories of Member states by facilitating the investment 
of capital for productive purposes, including the expan- 
sion of resources in the less-developed countries. 

The 13.5 million-dollar loan to Corporacion de Fomen- 
to is for a term of twenty years, carrying an interest rate 
of three and one-half per cent, while the second loan, of 
2.5 million dollars is for six and a half years, and carries 
an interest rate of two and three-quarters per cent. In 
accordance with its articles of agreement, the Bank will 
also charge an annual commission of one per cent on 
both loans, to be set aside in the Bank’s special reserve 
fund. The loan agreements further provide that the Bank 
will be furnished with full information showing that the 
funds are being used for the specified purposes, and that 
representatives of the Bank will have full opportunity to 
check the final use to which all purchases have been put. 

The two loan contracts were signed on March 25 by 
R.L. Garner, Vice-President, on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Bank, and Roberto Vergara, New York representa- 
tive of Corporacion de Fomento, on behalf of the 
borrowers. 
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Ten Nations Confer on Hylean Amazon Regions 
UNESCO Scientists Plan Comprehensive Studies 


en FROM the Andes in 

the west to the Atlantic in the 
east, and from the River Orinoco 
in the north to the Bolivian moun- 
tains in the south, the equatorial 
fastnesses of the Amazon Basin 
cover an area almost as large as 
the United States but have an 
average population of only one 
person per square mile. Except for 
a few scattered towns and settle- 
ments along river banks, the only 
inhabitants of the area are Indians. 
whose estimated population is 
about 200,000. Their living con- 
ditions are still extremely primi- 
tive, and in some cases provide 
the last surviving examples of 
Stone Age civilization. 


The proposed International Hy- 
lean Amazon Institute will operate 
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in this largely unknown area, and 
hopes to reveal many secrets of a 
region which has so far evaded 
man’s fitful curiosity. 


The Hylean project originated 
in a proposal made by the Brazi- 
lian delegation at the first general 
conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, at Paris in 
1946. The proposal was taken a 
step further at a meeting of ex- 
perts from ten member states of 
UNESCO, held at Belém-do-Para, 
Brazil, in August, 1947. From this 
meeting emerged recommendations 
for the structure and scope of the 
proposed Institute. These recom- 
mendations were finally approved 
at the second general conference 


of UNESCO, in Mexico City last 


December, and the Director-Gen- 
eral was instructed to take steps 
to bring the Institute into being 
during 1948. 


On April 30, delegates from ten 
Member nations of UNESCO and 
several specialized agencies will 
meet in the little mountain town 
of Tingo Maria, Peru, at a con- 
ference convened at the joint invi- 
tation of the governments of Brazil 
and Peru, and of UNESCO. This 
conference will complete plans and 
a working program for the pro- 
ject and adopt the draft Conven- 
tion drawn-up for the Institute. The 
Conference is also expected to set 
up an interim commission to serve 
till the Convention is ratified and 
the Institute comes into existence. 
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The Institute is intended to serve 
as a clearing house for all infor- 
mation and studies on the Hylean 
Amazon. It will collate all known 
data about the region, and stimu- 
late and give practical aid for 
further exploration. Subjects to be 
studied include physiography, soil 
science, biology, zoology, botany, 
anthropology, ethnology, agricul- 
ture, and nutrition. The results of 
all these studies will be of great 
value to the peoples of other tro- 
pical areas in the world, as well 
as to the inhabitants of the Ama- 
zon Basin itself. 


Previous Exploration 


Thus, for the first time, organ- 
ized international effort will take 
the place of the sporadic explora- 
tory missions of the last four 
centuries. 


So far, the most successful ex- 
plorers of the Amazon have been 
the Jesuit missionaries who, early 
in the eighteenth century, esta- 
blished missions throughout the re- 
gion, opened up many tributaries 
of the Amazon, and generally con- 
tributed valuable knowledge of the 
entire basin. It was the Jesuits who 
first gave the outside world stories 
of five-ton snakes, carnivorous 
plants, and the savage Indian 
tribesmen of Amazonia. 


During the 1910-30 period, or- 
ganized expeditions into the region 
were fairly frequent but not always 
marked with success. In 1913, 
General Candido Rondon, an in- 
trepid Brazilian explorer, accom- 
panied by Theodore Roosevelt, for- 
mer President of the United 
States, made a notable trip along 
the Amazon, covering nearly 500 
miles of hitherto unexplored water- 
ways. General Rondon led several 
subsequent missions into the re- 
gion, and many places have 
been named after him. A branch 
of the Amazon is named after 
Theodore Roosevelt. In 1924, 
Theodore Koch-Grunberg, a Ger- 


man explorer, led an expedition 
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which tapped large areas of the 
mysterious Rio Negro and Rio 
Branco regions. Grunberg died in 
the Amazon after being taken ill 
with fever. 


In 1925, a British explorer, Col- 
onel P. W. Fawcett, led a small 
party to explore the virtually un- 
known Xingu-Tapajos area of 
Brazil but, after some months, no 
news was received from this party. 
Early in 1928, another British ex- 
plorer, Commander G. M. Dyott, 
led a relief party from the Brazi- 
lian coast into the jungle. Dyott 
traced Col. Fawcett’s route for sev- 
eral hundred miles into the wild 
regions of the Tapajés, and later 
reported he had found evidence 
that the entire Fawcett party had 
been killed by Indians. 


Apart from their hazards, these 
expeditions have often proved 
fruitless for lack of a permanent 
body to co-ordinate, follow up, 
and record their findings. One of 
the primary aims of the Interna- 
tional Institute will be to revitalize 
all that exists in the world’s ar- 
chives and museums on Amazonia, 
and to develop a sustained and 
systematic effort. 


Preliminary Survey 


Before the formal establishment 
of the Institute, a preliminary sur- 
vey of a small area of its field of 
operations will be made by teams 
of experts and scientists, who will 
compile the necessary data for an 
overall study program. Dr. Alfred 
Metraux, a Swiss anthropologist 
now attached to UNESCO, who has 
spent fifteen years in anthropolo- 
gical research in Latin America, 
will participate in this survey. He 
will make a five-month journey 
along the border regions of Dutch 
and British Guiana and Brazil, 
travelling mainly by Indian canoe. 
His team will include a linguistic 
expert who will study the sixty 
different languages and dialects 
spoken by the Indian tribes. 


Shortly before leaving New 
York on the first stages of his 


A typical Amazonian family preparing 
a meal of Manioc, their staple diet. 
Before eating this the Indians extract 
all poisonous juices from the roots. 


journey, Dr. Metraux spoke about 
the Hylean project in an interview 
for the BuLLetin. Dr. Metraux 
said we are indebted to the Ama- 
zonian Indians for the part they 
have played in modern civiliza- 
tion. It was the Indians who first 
discovered rubber and how to ex- 
tract it. Much of our knowledge of 
quinine, cocaine, tobacco, tapioca, 
peanuts and curare—a drug fre- 
quently used in neurological treat- 
ment—was derived from Indians 
in the Amazon area. 

“We have learned another valu- 
able lesson from a fishing trick 
used by the Amazonian Indians,” 
said Dr. Metraux. “They cover the 
water with poisonous creepers 
which the fish eat and then die. 
But the meat of the fish remains 
safe to eat. From this we learned 
about rotenone, which the creep- 
ers contain, and now we use it to 
get rid of pests. We hope to learn 
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many more things like this from 
wild life, and make profitable dis- 
coveries from jungle plants.” 

Turning to anthropological as- 
pects of the project, Dr. Metraux 
said there is an extensive literature 
on the Amazonian Indians, going 
back to the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. This scattered data, however, 
does not meet the needs of modern 
social science. Few of the tribes 
have been properly observed or 
described, much of the available 
information being descriptions of 
tribal rituals and other obvious 
aspects of culture. 

The figure of 200,000 Indians 
for the entire Amazon Basin was, 
Dr. Metraux said, purely hypo- 
thetical, but probably nearer the 
truth than most other estimates. 
No estimate can be made of the 
number of tribes. The location of 
many of them is still only vaguely 
established. The Indian population 
has now almost vanished from the 
banks of the Amazon itself, where 
towns and villages are mainly in- 
habited by mestizos. 

“The Indians have facilitated 
rather than hampered the explora- 


tion and development of the region. 


so far,” continued Dr. Metraux. 
“The white colonizers have adopted 
the staple foods and many tech- 
niques of the native population in 
order to survive this inhospitable 
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milieu. All the tribes subsist by 
farming, fishing, and hunting. 
Their staple diet is manioc, a root 
from which tapioca is derived. It 
is processed by the Indians before 
they eat it, in order to extract 
juices which are poisonous.” 


Indian Cultures 


Tropical isolation has been a 
powerful factor in preserving many 
of the Amazonian cultures, Dr. 
Metraux said, and one of the Insti- 
tute’s aims will be to try and help 
the Indians retain their individual 
cultures, while at the same time 
adjusting themselves to modern 
civilization. The recent discovery 
of some beautiful ceramics at 
Maraj6 indicated that the six- 
teenth-century Indians in the area 
had possessed a very high culture. 
Dr. Metraux thought the future 
program of the Institute would em- 
brace archeological research. 

Economic development, Dr. 
Metraux emphasized, was not the 
purpose of the Hylean project, 
which will be concerned primarily 
with scientific research. Neverthe- 
less, the findings of the surveys 
would naturally give valuable as- 
sistance to governments concerned 
in any subsequent development of 
the Amazon Basin. 

In conclusion, Dr. Metraux ad- 
mitted he had heard stories about 


An Amazonian 
woman making the 
pecuticr flat loaves 
of bread favored 
by the tribespeople. 
The women do all 
domestic work in 
the open air. 


five-ton snakes in the Amazon 
jungle, but added: “It is the little 
snakes, and the insects. that I’m 
worried about.” 


Community Studies 

Another member of the pre- 
liminary survey group whose re- 
ports will be incorporated in the 
future program of the Institute 
will be Dr. Charles Wagley, assis- 





Dr. Alfred Metraux has been engaged 
in anthropological work in South 
America and the South Pacific for 
many years. In 1934 he led a French 
expedition to Easter Island in the 
Pacific. Prior to joining the United 
Nations as a social affairs officer Dr. 
Metraux was associated with the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington 
for five years. 
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Dr. Charles Wagley, assistant profes- 
sor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has conducted ethnographic 
research in the Mato Grosso region 
of Brazil, and spent several years in 
the Amazon Basin. He is the author 
of several studies on tribal life in 
Amazonia. 


tant professor of anthropology at 
Columbia: University. He will be 
engaged in community studies of 
villages along the Amazon Valley, 
compiling a complete picture of 
the Indians’ customs, commercial 
systems, diet and food habits. 
social and religious life, cults, and 
folklore. Dr. Wagley spent three 
years in the Amazon region during 
the war, participating in the plan- 
ning of the Amazon Sanitation 
Program, an organization jointly 
sponsored by the governments of 
the United States and Brazil. This 
organization has carried out valu- 
able public health work in the 
Amazon Basin, establishing health 
centers, hospitals, and sanitation 
and drainage projects in villages 
and towns along the Amazon and 
its main tributaries. 

During the first year of opera- 
tions, it is expected that the Insti- 
tute’s program will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. 





Professor P. Carneiro (left) Brazilian 
member of UNESCO’s Executive 
Board, discusses the Amazon project 
with E. J. H. Corner, principal field 
officer for UNESCO in Latin America. 
Mr. Corner will be secretary of the 
Tingo Maria Conference. 


e The ten nations sending delegates to the conference 
at Tingo Maria are Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
France, the Netherlands, Peru, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Venezuela. 


e@ Specialized agencies and international groups re- 
presented will include the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the Pan American Union, the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute of Tropical Agriculture. 


e Secretary of the conference will be E.J.H. Corner, 
principal field science officer for UNESCO in Latin 
America. Dr. Luis Alayza Paz Soldan, former Minister 
of Labor and Education in Peru, has been appointed 
special adviser to UNESCO at the conference, and 
Emilio Arenales, external relations counselor of 
UNESCO, has been assigned to Latin America to as- 
sist in preparations and conduct of the conference. 


The draft Convention for the proposed International 
Institute of the Hylean Amazon comprises fifteen 
articles. ARTICLE ONE states that the purpose of the 
Institute will be to encourage and conduct scientific 
studies of the region, directed towards a greater under- 
standing of tropical nature and of man’s relation there- 
to; towards the practical development of the region by 
the governments concerned; and towards the further- 
ance of international co-operation and understanding. 


It stipulates that the region covered by the Institute 
will include the great forest areas of (a) the basin 
drained by the Amazon, extending from the Andes 
to the Atlantic; (b) the basin drained by the right 
bank of the Orinoco; (c) British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana; (d) the Lower Tocastins and the maritime 
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coast of Para; and, (c) the northwestern part of the 
State of Maranhao. 

The functions of the Institute, as laid down in 
ARTICLE Two, will be to promote, establish, and main- 
tain effective collaboration among persons, groups, 
organizations, and governments engaged in scientific 
studies, surveys, and research in the Hylean Amazon 
region; to conduct and arrange for such scientific 
studies; to publish and disseminate information re- 
garding these studies; to furnish appropriate technical 
assistance, on request, to members of the Institute and 
inter-governmental organizations; and to make recom- 
mendations to member and non-member governments 
of UNESCO and to inter-governmental organizations 
for individual or joint action. 

ARTICLE THREE states that the Institute will enjoy 
in the territory of each member such legal capacity as 
may be necessary for the fulfilment of its purpose and 
functions. ARTICLE Four concerns membership, which 
will be open to any Member state of the United Nations 
or of its specialized agencies which accepts the obliga- 
tions of the Convention. ARTICLE Five states that each 
member of the Institute will have one representative 
on the Institute’s Council, which will determine pol- 
ices and decide upon the location of the headquarters. 
A Director for the nIstitute will be appointed by the 
Council, on the joint recommendation of its executive 
committee and of the Director-General of UNESCO. 
Expert personnel for the Institute will be appointed 
by the Director. 

Other articles in the draft Convention deal with 
budgetary, administrative, and organizational matters, 
relationship with UNESCO, and co-operation with 
other international organizations. 
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Europe’s Economic Problems Surveyed 


ECE Report Also Indicates Efforts Needed 


HE SECRETARIAT of the United Nations Economic 

Commission for Europe has released its “Survey of 
the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe.” The 
first in a series of reports which the Commission’s Sec- 
retariat plans to publish, the survey contains a compre- 
hensive analysis of Europe’s most pressing economic 
problems. At the same time, it indicates the efforts 
which are believed necessary in order to achieve economic 
recovery in Europe. 

The survey consists of four main chapters: 

e “The Recovery of Production.” 

e@ “The Recovery of Trade.” 

e “The Balance of Payments.” 

e@ “Problems of European Reconstruction,” with sec- 
tions dealing with the problems of inflation, of intra- 
European trade, and of production. 

The following summary covers the main features of 
the survey but excludes the appendices. The appendices 
contain an analysis of the economic plans of the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe, the Five-Year Plan 
of the U.S.S.R., and the plans of the sixteen countries 
participating in the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation. 


THE RECOVERY OF PRODUCTION 


In the eighteen months following the cessation of hos- 
tilities, European countries achieved a remarkable indus- 
trial recovery. Outside Germany, the 1938 level of in- 
dustrial output had been virtually restored by the last 
quarter of 1946. In the following nine months, little, if 
any further progress was achieved, although industrial 
production exceeded the prewar level in the last quarter 
of 1947. With the exception of Germany, practically all 
the countries of Europe participated in this improvement, 
which was most rapid in those countries which had suf- 
fered most heavily and started from a relatively low 
level. 

The recovery of the heavy industries (iron and steel, 
chemicals, and engineering) was faster than that of the 
consumer goods industries. The output of these indus- 
tries was appreciably above the 1938 level in 1947. 

Agricultural production reached only 63 per cent of 
the prewar level in the crop year 1945/46 for Europe as 
a whole, reaching three quarters of that level in the crop 
year 1946/47. Output in the following year was lower 
owing to the disastrous harvest. The fall in agricultural 
production caused by the war was greater in the prewar 
food surplus.areas than in the deficit areas, and it was 
considerably greater in meats and fats than in vegetable 
produce. 

European railway transport also showed a remarkably 
rapid recovery, although inland water transport lagged 
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behind. The volume of goods carried by railways had 
reached approximately prewar level by the second quarter 
of 1947, while the volume of goods traffic, as measured in 
ton kilometres, was more than one quarter above prewar, 
due to a considerable increase in the average length of 
haul in practically all countries. 


Comparative Rate of Industrial Recovery 

With the conspicuous exception of Germany, the rate 
of industrial recovery was much faster than after the 
First World War. It took European manufacturing in- 
dustries (outside of Germany) about six years to regain 
their prewar level after 1918, but only one and a haif 
years after 1945. Even including Germany, the over- 
all record of recovery is definitely more favorable now 
than it was 27 years ago. The most serious difficulties 
have been experienced in the case of coal, but even here, 
despite the much greater fall in German output, total 
European production stood in almost the same relation 
to prewar in 1947 as it did in 1920, Outside Germany, 
European steel production was seven per cent above 1938 
in 1947. 

The decline in agricultural production was about the 
same after the Second World War as after the first. The 
present situation, however, is more serious owing to the 
decline of European agriculture relative to the growth 
of the population in the thirty years preceding the Sec- 
ond World War. 

In spite of the low level of agricultural output, the 
volume of food imports from overseas was some ten per 
cent below prewar in 1947. On the other hand, overseas 
imports of raw materials and manufacttres exceeded the 
prewar volume by about 20 per cent. It was largely due 
to these imports that general industrial activity reached 
a relatively satisfactory level. 

The outlook at the beginning of 1948 promises further 
improvement largely owing to the great improvement in 
the coal situation, where, for the first time, total avail- 
abilities (including United States supplies) exceed re- 
quirements for the second quarter of 1948. Steel pro- 
duction, outside Germany, promises to be seven million 
tons, or 22 per cent higher in 1948 than in the previous 
year, although it will still fall short of requiremenis 
(based on the existing reconstruction plans) by some 
five million tons. 


THE RECOVERY OF TRADE 


After a fairly rapid recovery in 1946, the foreign trade 
of European countries showed only moderate progress in 
1947. Measured in 1938 prices, total imports in 1947 
were about 79 per cent and total exports about 64 per 
cent of the 1938 volume. Recovery has lagged particu- 
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larly in the trade of European countries with each other, 
which in 1947 was only 56 per cent of the 1938 level. 
Exports to non-European countries, on the other hand, 
were about 78 per cent of 1938, while imports from non- 
European countries were 107 per cent of 1938. 


Development of trade of the different European coun- 
tries was very uneven. Germany has been the principal 
area of contraction; its total exports were only nine 
per cent of prewar and its imports eighteen per cent. 
Trade among other European countries in 1947 was 
about 84 per cent of the 1938 volume; their exports to 
non-European countries had recovered to 94 per cent, 
and their imports from non-European countries to 117 per 
cent. 

The United Kingdom’s position stands in sharp con- 
trast to the general tendency for imports to expand 
much more than exports, since its exports are greater and 
its imports substantially smaller than before the war. 
Virtually all other European countries have increased im- 
ports much more than exports. This is largely atribu- 
table to the physical effects of the war, but widespread 
inflation has also generally tended to handicap exports 
and expand imports. 


Effect of Inflation on Export Prices 

Because of inflation, moreover, the export prices of 
most continental European countries have tended to out- 
distance the rise in world market prices of their imports. 
Their terms of trade have thus become “favorable,” as 
contrasted with the adverse development in the relation- 
ship of the United Kingdom’s export and import prices. 
But this rise in export prices is a serious handicap to 
exports, particularly in oversea markets, and, in future, 
these prices will probably have to decline in relation to 
import prices. This will require a still greater rise in 
the real volume of exports to balance imports. 


The contraction in exports of European countries to 
each other and to oversea countries has extended to vir- 
tually all types of goods. The decline in intra-European 
trade in foodstuffs and raw materials has been especially 
serious, increasing Europe’s dependence on oversea sup- 
plies of grains and coal in particular. This is also true 
of manufactured goods, formerly of paramount im- 
portance both in trade within Europe and in Europe’s 
exports to oversea countries. Exports of five principal 
groups of manufactures to oversea countries in 1947 were 
only about three quarters of the prewar volume, while in 
intra-European trade they were little more than one half 
of the former level. Considered individually, most Eu- 
ropean countries have done much better than this, but 
they still have far to go before filling the gap left by the 
disappearance of German exports of manufacture. The 
disappearance of German exports has had its greatest im- 
pact on the smaller Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries, which are now receiving only a fraction of their 
former imports of chemicals, iron and steel, machinery, 
and other heavy industrial products. 


While aggregate oversea imports into Europe were 
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only seven per cent above prewar in 1947, the volume of 
imports from the United States was 130 per cent higher 
than in 1938. Almost nine tenths of this increase in im- 
ports from the United States consisted of relief and re- 
construction goods: that is to say, goods which were 
either not imported or imported in much smaller quan- 
tities before the war but which became necessary as a 
result of the decline in European production or in order 
to restore Europe’s capital equipment. These included 
increased imports of grains and various other foodstuffs ; 
industrial materials {ike coal, timber, iron, and steel; 
and manufactured goods such as chemicals, machinery, 
vehicles, and ships, which, as a group, rose by more than 
two and one half times in volume as compared with pre- 
war. 

Imports of many commodities of the normal kind from 
other countries have fallen, on the other hand, largely 
because supplies are no longer available in normal 
amounts—as in the case of vegetable oils from the Far 
East. The bulk of the decrease in normal imports is, 
however, accounted for by the reduction of German im- 
ports. The other countries of Europe, taken as a group, 
have more or less maintained their volume of such im- 
ports. 

In intra-European trade, there has been not only a 
sharp decline in the more essential types of goods, but 
also a tendency towards an increase in trade in other 
goods of a semi-essential or non-essential character. Many 
European countries tend to exchange their luxury prod- 
ducts with each other, chiefly because inflation creates 
strong demands for such goods in Europe, and also be- 
cause currency over-valuation tends to present the sale 
of such goods in hard currency markets. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFLATION 

The inflationary pressure prevailing in so many Euro- 
pean countries, which has adverse effects both on trade 
and productivity, is partly caused by the existing budge- 
tary deficits, which, even in the latest budgets of many 
European countries, amounts to 40 to 60 per cent of 
total prewar expenditure. Owing to higher levels of ex- 
penditures, both public and private, it appears that sub- 
stantial budgetary surpluses may be necessary in many 
European countries to restore conditions of monetary 
stability. The level of real government expenditure is 
substantially higher than prewar in a large number of 
countries. It was highest in the Netherlands, where in 
1947 it was three times the prewar level; in the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Denmark the increase was about 
twofold. 

The problem is rather different in countries with sup- 
pressed inflations from that in countries with open in- 
flations. In the latter, there is the additional problem 
of re-establishing confidence in the currency and of re- 
storing a more normal relation of prices and wages, while 
in the former it is mainly a question of reducing the level 
of spending by adequate taxation measures and of re- 
storing a more reasonable relation between prices and 
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incomes, on the one hand, and the volume of monetary 
circulation, on the other. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENT 


The huge deficit in Europe’s oversea balance of pay- 
ments is undoubtedly the most critical feature of Eu- 
rope’s current economic situation. The consolidated det- 
icit of all European countries in their trade and other 
current transactions with the rest of the world amounted 
to 5,800 million dollars in 1946 and 7.500 million dol- 
lars in 1947. This deficit is attributable largely to a fall 
in receipts from invisible items; that is to say, invest- 
ment income and earnings from service transactions. 
These invisibles had provided net receipts of 2,100 mil- 
lion dollars in 1938, but resulted in net payments of 600 
million dollars to other continents in 1947. The deficit 
was aggravated by higher oversea imports and lower over- 
sea exports. Expressed in 1938 prices, the excess of Eur- 
ope’s oversea imports over exports rose from 2,100 million 
dollars in 1938 to 3,300 million dollars in 1947. It was 
further aggravated by the rise in prices, which made 
the balance of payments deficit in 1947 3,600 million dol- 
lars higher than if foreign trade prices in terms of dol- 
lars had remained at 1938 levels. 


Skortage of “Invisible Receipts” 

The drastic change in Europe’s invisible receipts ex- 
plains why the financing problem has been so much 
greater after the Second World War than after the first. 


This change also accounts for the hard core of the long- 
run adjustment problem. Before the war, Europe imported 
about one third, or 2,000 million dollars, more than it 
exported, and this was fully offset by receipts from in- 
visible transactions. Thus a recovery of oversea exports 
and the restriction of oversea imports to the prewar levels 
would still leave a gap of some 4,000 million dollars at 
current prices. This gap will have to be filled, therefore, 
by higher exports or lower imports since invisible re- 
ceipts will not be available to cover it. To restore equi- 
librium in Europe’s balance of payments with overseas 
will require a large expansion of exports or a large con- 
traction in imports, or some combination of both meth- 
ods. If the 1938 volume of oversea trade were restored, 
the gap to be filled would still be of the order of 2,000 
million dollars (at 1938 prices), which would require a 
56-per-cent increase in European exports or a 36-per-cent 
contraction in its imports. In 1947, the gap (expressed 
in 1938 prices) amounted to about 3,300 million dollars, 
which would involve a 114-per-cent increase in exports, or 
a 53-per-cent contraction in imports from the 1947 levels. 


It is sufficient to state these figures to realize that the 
restoration of equilibrium would not be possible with- 
out vast changes in the structure of the European econ- 
omy, and that it could not be understaken except as a 
result of a gradual process of adjustment extending over 
a number of years. It is further obvious that the most 
reasonable method of solving the problem would lie in 
some combination of the two methods of adjustment—in 
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a policy that would, on the one hand, raise Europe’s 
capacity to export, and, on the other, develop European 
industries which provide substitutes for oversea imports. 

The problem of adjustment is, moreover, made partic- 
ularly difficult owing to the greatly expanded deficit in 
the trade of Europe with the United States, which alone 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total trade deficit in 
1947. Europe’s imports from the United States were al- 
most seven times larger in 1947 than Europe’s exports to 
the United States. Europe’s trade with other oversea 
countries was much less unbalanced, exports covering 
almost three quarters of imports. 


Measures to Balance Trade with U.S. 

The rest of the world has almost as large a trade def- 
icit vis-a-vis the United States as Europe, and will con- 
tinue to have pressing demands for United States exports. 
The possibility that Europe can pay for imports from the 
United States through developing export surpluses with 
other oversea countries therefore appears remote. In ad- 
dition to expanding its exports to other areas, Europe 
will probably be compelled to seek an approximate bal- 
ance directly in its trade with the United States, partly 
through selling more goods in the United States market, 
but largely by a contraction of imports from the United 
States. 

The nature of European oversea imports compared 
with the kinds of goods which Europe itself produces sug- 
gests that the .only imports which, in the long run, Eu- 
rope could forego without a drastic reduction in the 
standard of living are manufactured goods, chiefly the 
products of the heavy industries, which come almost en- 
tirely from the United States. The rest of Europe’s tra- 
ditional oversea imports consist of foodstuffs and indus- 
trial materials, and it could not be expected that Euro- 
pean production could provide substitutes for any ap- 
preciable part of these. They are composed partly of 
products which are not produced at all in Europe (such 
as cotton, coffee, and tea), partly of products of which 
European indigenous production cannot be easily ex- 
panded (like petroleum and wool), and partly of food- 
stuffs in which no more could be expected of European 
production within the foreseeable future than the res- 
toration of prewar output. 


Need for Heavy Industrial Exports 


Future economies in oversea imports must therefore be 
concentrated in heavy industrial products. These goods, 
rather than the products of light industry, are also those 
most in demand in oversea countries carrying out in- 
dustrial development programs. The ultimate solution of 
Europe’s balance-of-payments problem is thus largely a 
question of expanded production in the heavy industries 
(i.e., in iron and steel, chemicals, and engineering). 
which will be needed both for increasing exports to over- 
sea countries and for providing substitutes for imports 
from overseas. A smaller part of the adjustment will 
have to be achieved through expanding exports of light 
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industrial products, particularly to the United States, 
and through curtailing imports below the prewar volume 
of certain foodstuffs and raw materials; as far as this 
may be feasible. 

It is estimated that, once European industrial and ag- 
ricultural production and intra-European trade are re- 
stored to their prewar levels and relief and reconstruc- 
tion imports can be dispensed with, a total expansion of 
2,000 million dollars expressed in 1939 prices is required 
in the annual output of Europe’s heavy industries for 
foreign trade purposes alone. Including also increased 
European requirements, partly caused by lower Ger- 
man production and exports, the heavy industries of 
European countries (excluding Germany) need to be ex- 
panded by 40 to 50 per cent over their 1938 production, 
in order both to close the gap in the balance of payments 
and to maintain the prewar standard of living. 

The present economic plans call for steel production 
in Europe to be some 60 per cent above the 1938 level 
by 1951 and for much larger coal and electric power 
production. These proposed increases would appear to 
provide a sufficient base for the necessary expansion in 
the heavy industries. 


Prospecis for Agriculiural Production 


Agricultural production in Europe will not, however, 
be fully restored to the prewar level on the present plans 
even by 1951, and it appears that, if these plans are 
fully realized, a 33-per-cent increase over prewar in over- 
sea food imports will be required to keep total European 
foodstuff supplies at prewar levels, without any allowance 
for the increase in population. 

Present plans also provide for much higher imports of 
manufactures in 1951 than before the war. The countries 
participating in the CEEC plan to import two thirds more 
goods from the United States in 1951 than in 1938, this 
increase being very largely accounted for by the higher 
imports of manufactured goods. 

Thus, even if the current production plans of the Eu- 
ropean countries were fully realized, the attainment of 
equilibrium in the balance of payments by the end of 
the period covered by the plans would not be assured 
without a reduction in standards of living owing to the 
unlikelihood that oversea imports, particularly of food- 
stuffs and manufacturing equipment, could be reduced 
so rapidly to their prewar dimensions. 

Replacement of overseas imports will require expan- 
sion not only of production, but of intra-European trade, 
which at present is unduly depressed. While a recovery 
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of intra-European trade is closely interlocked with the 
further recovery of production, especially in agriculture, 
it is also seriously hampered by the present commercial 
and financial framework of trade. Under the growing 
shortage of hard currency reserves and the exhaustion 
of the credit facilities which they had previously granted 
to each other, European countries are moving towards a 
strict bilateral balancing of trade between countries. If 
trade is to be expanded on a sound basis, trading arrange- 
ments will need to become more flexible and more ade- 
quate credit facilities among European countries will be 
required. 


World Health Organization 


Comes Into Being 


Ov APRIL 7, the World Health Organization became a 


permanent organization and achieved the full status 
of a Specialized Agency of the United Nations. 

This resulted from the ratifications on that day of 
the WHO Constitution by Mexico and the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. which brought the total of ratifying states Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to 27: one more than the 
number required to bring WHO into existence. 

Accepted by delegates of sixty-one nations at the In- 
ternational Health Conference in July, 1946, the Consti- 
tution stipulated that it would come into force when 
twenty-six Members of the United Nations had become 
parties to it. Meanwhile, the Conference set up an In- 
terim Commission to operate on WHO’s behalf and to 
prepare for the first World Health Assembly. 

Assuming the early ratification of the WHO Consti- 
tution, the Interim Commission recently tentatively sched- 
uled the first World Health Assembly to begin at Geneva 
on June 24. Now that the Constitution is in force, the 
Assembly will convene at that date, with at least thirty- 
five nations—twenty-seven Members of the United Na- 
tions and eight non-Members—represented. 

In addition to Mexico and the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the following Member states have ratified the Constitu- 
tion: Australia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq. Liberia, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Saudi Arabia, Siam, 
Sweden, Syria, Turkey, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Union 
of South Africa, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Non-Member states which have ratified the Constitu- 
tion are: Albania, Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, and Trans-jordan. 





Czechoslovakia: Security Council Continues Debate 


Government of Country Invited to Participate 


é one QUEST1ON of recent developments in Czechoslo- 
vakia continues to engage the attention of the 
Security Council. 

Through five meetings since the issue was first in- 
troduced by the Chilean delegation, the Council had 
by April 6 heard charges and rebuttals in some of the 
plainest language yet used before it. 

Following the statement of Hernan Santa Cruz, oi 
Chile, and that of Jan Papanek, former representative 
of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations, most of the 
members of the Council commented outspokenly. 

On March 23 Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., 
gave a full-length answer to the previous speeches. 

On April 6 the Council voted to invite the Czechoslo- 
vak Government to participate in the further discussion. 


The disappearance of democracy in Czechoslovakia, 
said Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE), speaking at the meet- 
ing on March 23, had provoked the most profound emo- 
tion throughout the world. There had been a revival in 
that part of Europe of methods which became familiar 
in the years 1938 to 1940. No one could think for an 
instant that the events occurred without another govern- 
ment having been informed about them or having ap- 
proved them. Without the immediate proximity of the 
Soviet forces, the coup d’état of a minority could never 
have succeeded or even have been attempted. The Coun- 
cil, Mr. Parodi said, must attach full importance to the 
complaint lodged by the representative of Chile. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


Speaking for the U.S.S.R., Andrei A. Gromyko re- 
called that he had already pointed out that the Chilean 
letter represented a provocative step and that its asser- 
tions were entirely fictitious. It had nothing to do with 
a concern for the maintenance of peace and security. 

The real motives hidden behind it were actually not 
those of Chile itself, but of influential foreign circles 
without whose encouragement the present ruling clique 
in Chile could not raise this question. The present 
Chilean Government did not have a foreign policy of 
its own: the ruling clique was playing the role of a 
puppet of the financial and industrial kings of Wall 
Street, who controlled Chilean economy as well as its 
domestic and foreign policies. This, as was well known, 
led to the enrichment of the American monopolies at 
the expense of the Chilean people. 

As soon as the submission of the Chilean letter be- 
came known, the world press, including American 
newspapers, realized that the present Government could 
have submitted it only with the blessing of the leading 
circles of the United States, and those anxious to do so 
were provided with an opportunity for instigating hos- 
tility against the Soviet Union. 
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Sponsors of the behind-the-scenes schemes to find a 
country whose government would undertake the task 
of making an appeal to the Security Council did not 
have to waste much time. No self-respecting state could 
undertake “such a dirty and dishonest action,” but 
apparently the Chilean yes-men were ready to sell the 
honor and conscience of their own people only to 
please their bosses 


The Chilean letter did not contain a single new idea— 
only the same slanderous attacks aimed at Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union as were contained in the letter 
of the former representative of Czechoslovakia to the 
United Nations, Dr. Jan Papanek. 


Interference Charged 


It was not difficult to see what was sought by the 
authors of the Chilean letter and those who were anxious 
to prove the necessity of discussing it: to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia, and to dictate to 
the Czechoslovakian people how they should handle their 
internal affairs, and, in particular, how they should 
constitute their Government. The principal purpose was 
to prove that the people of Czechoslovakia were unable 
to handle their own internal affairs and needed some 
foreign trusteeship. 

This could be seen from the statements made by cer- 
tain spokesmen of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

For more than two years American and British polli- 
ticians had considered Czechoslovakia as their easy poten- 
tial prey. They had either praised it for democratic 
order, or cursed it because its people, who had suffered 
from the horrors of the Hitlerite occupation, closely 
bound their foreign policy with that of the U.S.S.R., 
and, in their internal policy, took the road of demo- 
cratic reforms. 

The treason in respect to Czechoslovakia committed 
in Munich would long be remembered by the people of 
Czechoslovakia and many other people. It was a logical 
sequence of the policy of the Western powers, including 
the United States, directed toward open encouragement 
of or rendering economic assistance to the fascist ag- 
gressors, and it was a step which eventually untied the 
hands of the German fascists who plunged humanity 
into the most bloody and destructive of wars. 

Thus the Czechoslovakian people were right in show- 
ing great suspicion toward the American and British 
attempts by any means to draw their country into its 
orbit, to establish control over its foreign and domestic 
policy, and to give it orders as other nations, which had 
been deprived of their sovereignty and independence in 
both domestic and foreign policy, were given orders. 


The plans to subjugate Czechoslovakia, frustrated by 
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the Czechoslovakian people, were built on a fallacious 
supposition that certain reactionary and mercenary poli- 
ticians inside Czechoslovakia would gain victory, that 
these individuals would manage to deceive their people, 
and that with their assistance it would be possible to 
drag Czechoslovakia into the Marshall Plan, which was 
aimed at the enslavement of other nations and peoples 
and at the subjugation of their interests to American 
monopolies whose greed had no bounds. But the 
Czechoslovakian people refused to put such a yoke on 
its neck. 


In strict conformity with this will of the people, 
those political leaders and Czech parties which were 
guided by the interests of the nation and of the people 
themselves followed the people and took the road that 
they chose. 


They and the entire Czechoslovak nation declared 
that the fate of Czecholovakia as an independent state 
was closely connected with the fate of the Soviet Union. 
It was clear that their determination to co-operate 
closely with the U.S.S.R. not only did not contradict the 
task of maintaining international peace and security, 
but, on the contrary, fully corresponded to the funda- 
mental interests of all peace-loving peoples, as the 
Sovet Union had been and remained a true champion 
of the cause of peace and equality of peoples. It also 
corresponded to the fundamental national interests of 
the peoples of Western nations, including the United 
States. It was only certain influential political and bus- 
iness circles of the Western powers which “raised a 
howl” about the events which took place in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Their plans indeed were destroyed. Some persons in 
Czechoslovakia, isolated from the people, found them- 
selves out of their important posts in the Goverment 
as their activity was directed against Czechoslovakia 
and its people. 


Changes In Government 


What had actually taken place in Czechoslovakia? 
Changes had been made in the Government’s composi- 
tion, Mr. Gromyko said. Some reactionary and corrupt 
officials—particularly of the so-called “National Socialist 
Party”—had plotted to overthrow the Government and 
to stab the Republic in the back. 


The Government was reorganized by including states- 
men who listened to the voice of the Czech people. It 
was done in an organized manner by the will of the 
people. The Communists—with more representatives in 
the present Government than any other party—revealed 
the truth to the people; and, as in the difficult occupa- 
tion years, were marching in the vanguard in the 
struggle for new democratic order. 


Mr. Gromyko spoke of “serious changes” taking 
place in the national economy along the lines of nation- 
alization, abolition of big landownership, and other 
democratic reforms. Instead of living on American doles 


—through the Marshall Plan—Czechoslovakia decided to 
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develop its economy by its own means. 

Changes were going on in other countries too; but 
in Czechoslovakia the people themselves made these 
changes, in distinction from some other countries where 
the question of the composition of the government was 
decided in Washington and the business section of 
Manhattan. In support of this statement, Mr. Gromyko 
cited Italy, France, and Greece as examples. The re- 
organization of the French Government was made as 
a result of American pressure, he said. This was calle« 
democratic practice in the United States—in other coun- 
tries it was called interference by one country in the 
internal affairs of another . 


Similarly, the reorganization of the Italian Govern- 
ment—resulting in the removal of the Communist party 
there-—came from American pressure—a policy of black- 
mail. Mr. Gromyko charged that the United States was 
applying promises and threats to achieve desired results 
in the approaching elections. 


Situation In Greece 


The ruling circles of the United States exercised com- 
plete control over the domestic and foreign policy of 
the Greek Government for their own selfish military, 
strategic, and commercial interests. 


American and British diplomats knew perfectly well 
that the Czech people settled their own internal affairs. 
Nothing was more absurd than the allegation in the 
Chilean letter that developments in Czechoslovakia were 
the result of U.S.S.R. interference. There was a “pecu- 
liar regularity” in the circulation of lies and slander 
against the Soviet Union. The shouts of alleged interfer- 
ence grew more intense when the United States and the 
United Kingdom used, or were going to use, the crudest 
methods of interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries. 

Now they were in need of fishing out old rubbish from 
the Goebbels propaganda kitchen in order to assert that 
all their failures in the international field and in their 
national life were due to Communism and the Soviet 
Union. 

The warmongers wanted to fool their own peoples 
because they knew they would not be supported if the 
peoples knew the truth, including the truth about the 
U.S.S.R. 

The submission of the Czechoslovakian question 
could only be properly understood in the light of the 
general Anglo-American policy in Europe, which, car- 
ried out lately as the so-called Marshall Plan, was one 
of expansion. It was designed to subjugate the economy 
and policies of European countries to those of the 
United States, and “partly” those of the United Kingdom. 


The revival of the industrial power of Western Ger- 
many was a component part of this policy. The war 
potential of Germany was being increased in the in- 
terests neither of the German people nor of the victims 
of Hitlerite aggression, but in the interests of American 
imperialism. The Soviet Union had not joined this 
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dangerous policy, nor had several other states of Europe, 
including Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia remained a 
sovereign country, ready to collaborate with any state 
on reasonable terms and on the basis of mutual respect. 

That was why influential American and British circles 
displayed such a painful sensibility towards the decision 
of Czechoslovakia to preserve its economic and political 
independence and sovereignty without participating in 
the Plan. 

The people of Czechoslovakia, neither faint-hearted 
nor inexperienced, did not and would not yield to such 
blackmail or propaganda—even from the Security 
Council. These methods of some states would only 
strengthen their determination to build their own future 
by co-operation with the U.S.S.R., Eastern European 
countries, and all nations ready to co-operate on an 
equal basis with their country. This question which in- 
trinsically was not worth the slightest consideration was 
dragged up to create a row to benefit certain influential 
circles in some countries, especially in the United States. 


Relations “Poisoned” 


Frankly, Mr. Gromyko stated, the real aim was to 
poison relations. among some states, among the Great 
Powers, intensifying suspicions between them and de- 
livering a new blow to the United Nations, which could 
not be effective without co-operation among the most 
powerful and influential peoples. It was “beyond 
doubt,” said Mr. Gromyko, that the Chilean letter and 
the support given to it by the United States and some 
other representatives harmed the United Nations. 

The United States had ignored the United Nations in 
the case of aid to Greece and Turkey—aid for which 
the Greek people were now paying in blood. Large 
quantities of equipment, armaments, and military per- 
sonnel—in the form of military “missions”’—were being 
sent to Greece. Likewise war equipment and military 
missions were being sent to Turkey, which country, like 
Greece, was falling more and more under United States 
control. 

The United States figtly objected to place aid to 
Greece under United Nations supervision because it 
sought to act not in the interests of the United Nations 
but of its own narrow interest. All these questions had 
not been considered by the Security Council because of 
United States and United Kingdom objections. Mr. 
Gromyko instanced United States policy on the “veto” 
and on the Interim Committee as other examples of 
this attitude. All these, he stated, represented segments 
of a coolly calculated plan, which could not but under- 
mine and discredit the United Nations, especially the 
Security Council. 

The Soviet Union considered it its duty to expose the 
real sense of this policy in the hope that it was not still 
too late “to remedy the situation and to make efforts in 
arder to transform our organization into an effective 
instrument in the struggle for the security of peoples.” 

The so-called accusations of the Chilean statement, 
Mr. Gromyko said, were calculated only to serve as a 
pretext for intensifying the war psychosis, which had 
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particularly been spread in the United States, and for 
the further complication of relations among states and 
peoples. 

It was not accidental that the most zealous warmongers 
in the United States were now openly urging the Ameri- 
can people to take the road of open aggression and a 
new war. , 

Although the number of the warmongers could not be 
in any way compared with that of the adherents of 
peace, nevertheless the warmongers had great influence, 
as they often had at their disposal such means as news- 
papers, magazines, radio, movies, etc. All these means 
were used to instigate hostility, hatred, and slander, 
especially of the Soviet Union, and for kindling war 
fever. Not a few warmongers occupied even official posts 
in some countries. All this obliged the adherents of peace 
not to be passive, but to intensify the struggle against 
provocators of a new world slaughter. 

The peoples of Eastern European countries went side 
by side with the Soviet Union in their struggle for the 
strengthening of peace. They were not inclined to yield 
to blackmail and intimidation. With increased determina- 
tion, they would reject all foreign interference and work 
for durable peace and security. In this struggle, they, 
as well as any other peace-loving people, would find the 
Soviet Union a faithful and reliable ally. 


United States Position 

The United States Government, said Warren R. Austin, 
viewed with concern the charges against the Soviet Union 
and the present rulers of Czechoslovakia, and felt that 
the Council had an obligation to consider the charges 
with care. Many points had been made on which the 
Council should have clarification. Nothing yet heard 
from the representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the U.S.S.R. had amounted to an answer to any of the 
charges. The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. had 
devoted all his remarks to an attempt to draw a red 
herring across the whole situation by making a mass of 
unsubstantiated and fanciful allegations about the con- 
duct of others, including the United States Government. 

Then the representative of the U.S.S.R. had interpreted 
the conduct of the United States as crude interference 
in the internal affairs of other states, as “blackmail,” 
“bribery,” and even “treason.” Even if the United 
States were willing to recognize a semblance of truth 
in these charges, that could not convince the unfortunate 
and unhappy people of Czechoslovakia that the charges 
against the rulers of the Soviet Union were spurious. 
The people of Czechoslovakia were not redeemed from 
bondage by being told that other peoples had suffered 
from indirect aggression. Such fantastic stories were 
unworthy of a detailed answer. 

The representative of the present rulers of Czecho- 
slovakia might be a witness on the actual facts, but he 
was not sitting at the Council table. 

Mr. Austin assumed that the Czechoslovakian repre- 
sentative would say that the Council was dealing with 
a domestic matter. The Council, however, was fully jus- 
tified in inquiring into what the Deputy Foreign Minister 
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of the U.S.S.R. might have done in Prague immediately 
before the crisis. The Council should know if, as charg- 
ed. he in effect directed the developments. Did he en- 
courage the Communists and promise them assistance? 
Was he refused an audience by the President of Czecho- 
slovakia and, if so, why? 

The visit was in sharp contrast to the procedure at the 
time the Czechoslovakian Government was forced to re- 
verse itself in the matter of participation in the European 
Recovery Program Conference in Paris. Could the 
Czechoslovakian representative assert that his country’s 
failure to co-operate in the European Recovery Program 
was of its own volition when the great democratic Gov- 
ernment that preceded these rulers chose to enter into 
the arrangement with the other European countries and 
was forced to reverse its choice? 


Question of Control of Mines 


The Council was also entitled to know how the 
Czechoslovakian representative reconciled the report that 
his Government had been forced to relinquish all control 
over the uranium mines in the country with the position 
that there had been no foreign pressure. There had been 
a report that the Minister of Trade made a public state- 
ment to the effect that the Communists owed the victory 
of their coup d’état primarily to the Soviet Union and 
that the press statement reproducing this public statement 
had later been corrected to omit this passage. Did the 
Minister of Trade make that statement on behalf of the 
present rulers of Czechoslovakia, and, if so, to what aid 
was he referring? Why was the original press statement 
withdrawn? 

The representative of the rulers of Czechoslovakia, 
Mr. Austin continued, had released to the press—not to 
the Security Council—a statement which raised certain 
additional questions. For instance, it alleged that the 
developments in Czechoslovakia resulted from the devia- 
tion of certain political parties from the ideas for which 
the best Czechoslovakian patriots fought during the Ger- 
man occupation, and from the abandonment of the prin- 
ciples on which the Czechoslovakians based the building 
of their liberated country. 

Was it the position of the new Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment that the Communist party alone, of all the 
political parties that made up the National Front before 
February, were true to the ideals of democracy and 
freedom which had been the mainstay of the Czecho- 
slovak people for hundreds of years? If so, it might be 
interesting to hear the Czechoslovakian Government’s 
explanation of the necessity for the sudden change from 
the policy of traditional Czechoslovakian democracy to 
the policy of a police state. 

The statement alleged that the crisis was settled ac- 
cording to constitutional principles and parliamentary 
practices. Was it consistent with the Constitution to 
deprive regularly elected members of Parliament of 
their parliamentary immunity and to remove them from 
office, or to dismiss judges and other high officials of 
the Government who disagreed with it? 
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The Council should also know if the people of Czecho- 
slovakia welcomed the domination of the Soviet-Union- 
trained officials, if every influential citizen was regarded 
as a traitor or as a person who betrayed his country 
solely because he deviated from the ideas of the present 
rulers? 

Why was President Benes refused facilities for making 
public speeches? And, if this was not a fact, why had 
the President not made a statement to his people at this 
time of crisis? 

If, Mr. Austin continued, recent developments were 
spontaneous, as the new Czechoslovak representative had 
asserted to the press, why were meetings of other estab- 
lished parties broken up, opposition political leaders 
arrested, well-known professors expelled from universi- 
ties, and complete censorship on the press and radio 
imposed? Why had editors of leading Czechoslovak 
papers disappeared? Why had leaders in all walks of 
life fled? Why did the Foreign Minister commit suicide? 

Too much had happened which was not in character 
with the Czechoslovak people and Czechoslovak tradi- 
tion—too much which bore a striking similarity to what 
happened in other countries—for the Council to be 
satisfied with perfunctory or categorical denials, or with 
further red herrings. The Council deserved and should 
receive the fullest explanation from the Czechoslovak 
representative and hear what the representative of the 
Soviet Union had to say. 

No member of the Council should draw conclusions 
prematurely or lightly, and the United States did not 
intend to do so. If established, the charges would con- 
stitute a case of indirect aggression, and the United 
Nations would then be called on to develop effective 
collective measures designed for the preservation of the 
territorial integrity and political independence of states 
however small. 

Whether the charges were disproved or admitted, the 
United States supported continued consideration by the 
Council, aimed at saving peoples from indirect aggres- 
sion, Mr. Austin concluded. 


Chilean Reply 


On March 31, Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) answered 
the “insolent” statements by Mr. Gromyko. Hitler’s Ger- 
many would have resisted in the same way that the 
U.S.S.R. was doing if any small nation had dared to 
interrupt its quiet digestion of the Czechoslovak people 
by asking the League of Nations to intervene, he said. 

Chile realized that the Soviet Union would attempt 
to defend itself from behind a smoke screen of counter- 
charges and a profusion of fantastic accusations against 
other powers; but it was unprepared for the uncontrolled 
explosion of a coarse bully, which only revealed the 
weakness of his position. 

Chile, Mr. Santa Cruz declared, had no object other 
than the defence of the principles of the San Francisco 
Charter in bringing this matter to the Council. 

He related Chile’s own experiences in combatting “an 
attempt to carry out this colossal and deadly plan of 
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world domination and destruction of western civilization 
on which the Soviet Union, with the help of its fifth 
column, the Communist parties, has embarked.” Methods 
similar to those employed in Chile were used by the 
French Communist Party with the same lack of success 
as in Chile, but unfortunately the Communists suc- 
ceeded in Czechoslovakia as a result of the direct help 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Santa Cruz said. 

Chile had done no more than give legal support to 
the serious denunciation by the former representative of 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Papanek. Some of the facts in Dr. 
Papanek’s statement required no proof since they were 
public property—some had even been announced official- 
ly. In regard to others, Dr. Papanek was prepared to 
present documentary proof of unimpeachable reliability 
or to indicate where the Council might obtain it. 

Mr. Santa Cruz had the names of six persons, all of 
them eminent figures in Czech political life or members 
of the Czech Parliament or administration, who succeed- 
ed in escaping from the totalitarian persecution and were 
ready to present evidence and documents before any 
organ of the United Nations which might be established 
to investigate the accusations. Letters also continued to 
arrive, giving details of what happened, from _indi- 
viduals living in Czechoslovakia, who could be called 
as witnesses. 

Mr. Santa Cruz was confident that there would have 
to be an early occasion for elaborating on the subject of 
previous similar crimes against the independence of 
other states, for the virtual annexation of Czechoslovakia 
was only one of many aspects of the Soviet Union’s 
imperialist totalitarian expansion. Even a superficial 
study of the action taken by the Soviet Union in the 
other countries led directly to the conclusion that what 
happened in Czechoslovakia was simply a link in the 
great chain with which the Soviet Union was aspiring 
to enslave the world. 

In the present case a majority of the members of the 
Council was convinced, he continued, that the Soviet 
Union had intervened in the Czechoslovak putsch and 
had subjugated that country. All that was necessary in 
order to investigate was that the Council should be 
seized of certain events representing an attempt to violate 
international peace and security, and that there should 
be sufficient evidence to presume that the events did in 
fact take place. 


Action Considered Mandatory 


The Charter specifically provided that, when world 
peace and security were threatened by any state, the 
United Nations not only might, but must, intervene even 
with armed force. With still more justification, an in- 
vestigation might be ordered, for that was only pre- 
liminary to taking coercive measures. 

The Council possessed more than enough evidence to 
order an investigation of the events in Czechoslovakia. 
Moral obligations also required it to order such an in- 
vestigation, for the Council was responsible for inter- 
national peace and security on behalf of all 57 Member 
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states of the organization, and world public opinion 
eagerly awaited action as an indication that the organi- 
zation was substantially different from the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Santa Cruz concluded by suggesting that before 
appointing a commission or other organ of investigation, 
the Council should establish a sub-commission to make 
a preliminary inquiry, to receive the evidence which had 
been offered or to solicit such information as it con- 
sidered appropriate, and subsequently to report to the 
Council. The Council’s final resolution would thus be 
invested with even greater moral authority, and the 
Council at the same time would be spared the task of 
listening directly to the testimony offered. 


Investigation Suggested 


The representatives of Canada and of Syria, General 
A.G.L. McNaughton and Faris el-Khouri, believed that 
Chile had performed a valuable service in bringing the 
matter to the attention of the Council, and that the grave 
charges should be most carefully examined. 

General McNaughton predicted that those who had 
been responsible for the overthrow of the democratic 
government in Czechoslovakia would not help the Council 
in assessing their responsibility, but there were some 
whose testimony might be available and who should, 
therefore, give opinions. He referred not only to Dr. 
Papanek, but to those citizens who were first-hand wit- 
nesses to the events and who had since had to leave in 
order to escape persecution. The Canadian delegation 
believed that it was the Council’s duty to arrange for 
hearing these witnesses. 

Regarding establishment of a commission, Mr. el- 
Khouri thought that, since the Council had no represen- 
tative of the de facto authority in Czechoslovakia before 
it to state what the attitude of that authority would be, 
the Council would simply be adding yet another com- 
mission to those which were already waiting on the 
borders of certain areas without being allowed to enter 
in order to carry out the tasks assigned to them. It was 
therefore useless to consider the matter from that angle. 

He considered that the only means now open to get 
the facts on which the Council might formulate a sound 
opinion was to call witnesses; but it would not be fair 
to bring witnesses before the Council as a whole and 
give them a hearing one after the other in open meetings. 
He therefore suggested a fact-finding sub-committee com- 
posed of not more than three members to study the 
matter and to report to the Council. Mr. el-Khouri sug- 
gested that the President should choose the three member 
states and inform the Council for its approval. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHINA) also favored a thorough 
investigation. The Council, he thought, should invite the 
men most directly concerned to give it their first-hand 
information, and he hoped that the Soviet Union would 
support such a move. 

Vassili A. Tarassenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) replied to 
what he called a series of crude and inimical attacks 

(Continued on page 348.) 
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Further Support for Children’s Fund 


by Maurice Pate, 


Executive Director of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 


T= RECENT ACTION of the United 

States Congress in authorizing 
an additional 60 million dollars of 
matching funds for the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, under 
the new Foreign Assistance Act, 
brings the total potential contribu- 
tion of the United States to one hun- 
dred million dollars. It is hoped 
that this action will inspire an equal- 
ly generous response from other 
donor governments, as the contribu- 
tion of the United States is wholly 
contingent on what other govern- 
ments give to the Fund. 


It is noteworthy that the Congress 
authorized the additional 60 million 
dollars without a single dissenting 
vote. Throughout the deliberations, 
both in committee and on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Fund was commended as an effec- 
tive means through which a com- 
mon responsibility towards children 
in the war-devastated countries is 
being met. 


In authorizing the additional 60 
million dollars, Congress has liberal- 
ized the matching formula under 
which the United States contribution 
becomes available, and lias moreover 
made this retroactive to cover the 
original 40-million-dollar authoriza- 
tion. Previously, the matching tor- 
mula was $57 from the United States 
for every $43 contributed in the ag- 
gregate by other donor governments. 
The new formula calls for the United 
States to give $72 for every $28 re- 
ceived from other governments— 
from the beginning of the program 
through June 30, 1949. A number 
of countries have already contrib- 
uted most generously, despite their 
difficult economic circumstances. Nev- 
ertheless, the previous matching for- 
mula of 57-43 proved too restrictive. 
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To realize the full 100 million dol- 
lars from the United States, the Fund 
must obtain 39 million dollars from 
all other governments. Of the latter 
amount, slightly over 14 million dol- 
lars has been contributed or pledged 
to date. A substantial part of the 
required balance of 25 million dol- 
lars, it is hoped, will be contributed 
by the governments of Central and 
South America, some of whom have 
already made contributions or prom- 
ised their support. 


It is also hoped that those coun- 
tries which have already made in- 
itial contributions will now give ad- 
ditional help, and that some of the 
present recipient countries will in- 
crease their efforts to add to the 
Fund’s assets. A number of “receiv- 
ing” countries—including Austria, 


Public Aid Still Vital 


It is emphasized by officials of 
the International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund and of the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children that the 
generous action of the United 
States Government in no way les- 
sens the need for public support 
of the UNAC campaigns now tak- 
ing place, or which are planned 
for the near future. The United 
States Government contribution 
will not be available until the leg- 
istative bodies of other nations 
have met, discussed and acted on 
similar contributions. It has been 
stressed by Lee Marshall, Chair- 
man of the sixty million dollar 
campaign of American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for 
Children that public contributions 
are imperative to save the lives 
and health of children now. 





Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, and Yugoslavia—have 
already made _ coniributions or 
pledges to the Fund. The mutual 
help attitude shown by the assisted 
countries was recognized by the 


Congress. 


—— WITH the support already 
given or promised by govern- 
ments all over the world, the Fund 
must receive the maximum support 
from private individuals and organi- 
zations everywhere, if the lot of mil. 
lions of hungry and sick children in 
the war-devastated countries is to be 
improved. They can help by con- 
tributing to the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children, which is now being 
conducted on a global scale. 

The need is so great that it can 
only be met by the combined effort: 
of all governments, and all private 
individuals able to make contribu 
tions in money, goods or services. 


Wa is the Children’s Fund 
doing? Co-operating with the 
governments of a dozen European 
countries, it is currentiy helping to 
supply milk or a daily supplementary 
meal for some four million children 
and nursing and pregnant mothers 
in Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania. 
and Yugoslavia. Plans are also near- 
ing the completion stage for getting 
aid to children in China and other 
areas of the Far East. 

In co-operation with the World 
Health Organization, the Fund has 
now set up a joint enterprise with 
the Danish Red Cross and its Scan- 
dinavian associates whereby, in a 
mass anti-tuberculosis program, 50 
million European children are being 
examined for the disease. Of that 
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number, it is expected that about 
fifteen million will be given the 
B.C.G. serum inoculaticn as a pro- 
tective measure against tuberculosis. 
This type of mass campaign is unique 
in the international public health 


field. 


With the combined support of gov- 
ernments and of the UNAC volun- 


tary drives, the resources of the Fund 
may soon permit the 26-nation Ex- 
ecutive Board of ICEF to act on fur- 
ther expansion of the feeding pro- 
grams. In addition, the anti-tuber- 
culosis program for the benefit of 
children, which originated in Europe, 
may now be carried to other parts 
of the world. 


The success of UNAC campaigns 
for voluntary subscriptions now 
going on in over forty countries is 
vital. In some of these countries, the 
amounts already given by individ- 
uals have exceeded the contributions 
made by the governments of those 


nations.. 


Health of the Displaced Persons 


per to a widespread general belief, recent statis- 
tics disclose that more than 600,000 displaced per- 
sons now quartered in camps throughout Europe and 
the Middle East enjoy a high ratio of health. 

A report to the Preparatory Commission of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, in Geneva, by William 
Hallam Tuck, Executive Secretary, recently disclosed that 
the death rate among the camp populations is phenomen- 
ally low and the birth rate exceptionally high. 

In addition, through an intensive program of inocu- 
lation. smallpox, exanthematous typhus, and cholera have 
been completely eliminated. Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers also have been practically dispelled even though 
they are often endemic among the German population. 

The figures reflect the advantages to a controlled pop- 
ulation group of adequate medical and nursing services 
plus the presence of sufficient hospital facilities. For 
example, more than 17,000 hospital beds are available 
in the United States and British Zones of Germany and 
the United States Zone in Austria. Moreover, 1,500 
doctors and 2,000 nurses who themselves are displaced 
persons administer to the camps under the supervision of 
the 40 doctors and 50 nurses on the PCIRO staff through- 
out the world. 


@ DeatH Rate: The combined death rate for Italy, 
Austria, and the United States and British Zones of 
Germany for the five months ending November 1947 is 
equal to a yearly rate of 4.87 per thousand. That figure 
compares with a yearly rate, over the years 1928-38, of 
12 in England and Wales, 15 in France and 11.1 in the 
United States. The death rate among displaced persons 
fell from 9 per thousand in February 1947 to 3.5 per 
thousand in December of the same year. Mr. Tuck’s 
report disclosed that a primary factor in the low death 
rate was that but 12.9 per cent of the displaced persons 
are over 45 years of age, the group in which the largest 
number of deaths normally occurs. 


@ Inrant Mortatity Rates: The combined infant 
mortality rate for the same five-month period in Italy, 
Austria, and the United States and British Zones of 
Germany was 59.8 per thousand live births. That figure 
compares with 60 in England and Wales, 75 in France 
and 53 in the United States during the 1928-38 period. 
A constant decrease in the infant mortality rate in the 
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displaced persons camps has been noted since the estab- 
lishment of the ante- and post-natal clinics in addition 
to regular clinics where special attention is paid to the 
diet, weight, teeth, etc., of the children. 


@ Birth Rate: The annual birth rate of 35.45 per 
thousand of camp population in Italy, Austria, and the 
United States and British Zones of Germany is more 
than double that of the contrasting populations. A major 
cause of the high birth rate in the camps is attributed to 
the fact that one fourth of the total population consists 
of females between the ages of 18 and 45, a percentage 
greatly above normal. 


@ TusBercuLosis: The PCIRO medical service has 
started a vigorous campaign against tuberculosis and 
carries out periodical clinical and X-ray services in all 
the zones to detect signs of the disease. The percentage 
of tuberculosis cases among the population is compar- 
atively low—the rate is less than 3 per cent for the entire 
population including both open and arrested cases. 


@ Nutrition: PCIRO is endeavoring to establish a 
standard level of care throughout the displaced persons 
operation. Due to food shortages and financial string- 
encies, the progress has been slow. The organization 
seeks to reach a uniform scale of 2,000 calories for the 
normal consumers. Italy and the United States Zone of 
Germany have reached this level, and it is hoped that 
the Zones of Austria and the rest of Germany will be 
brought to the level in the near future. 


UN and Bogota Conference 


“The part which the Inter-American System as a whole 
played in the genesis of the United Nations is eloquent 
evidence of willingness to cooperate in any world-wide 
task that is inspired by high ideals,” said Assistant 
Secretary-General Byron Price at the opening, at Bogota 
on March 30, of the ninth International Conference of 
American States. 

Speaking as the representative of the Secretary-General, 
who was unable to be present, Mr. Price recalled that 
nineteen republics of the western hemisphere jointly sub- 
mitted seven basic points to the San Francisco Conference. 
With due elaboration, these points found their place in 
the Charter. 

Reciprocally, the Charter explicitly recognizes the im- 
portance of regional arrangements as a bridge between 
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individual nations and the world organization. “Such 
arrangements,” Mr. Price said, “are deemed a means of 
encouraging and making more effective the collaboration 
of Member states towards the attainment of the Purposes 
and the implementation of the Principles embodied in the 
Preamble and the first chapter of the Charter.” 


The United Nations is therefore deeply interested in 
the activities of the Inter-American System and ready to 
profit by and to complement its regional efforts for the 
better fulfilment of common goals—and Mr. Price in- 
stanced in this connection the study now being made by 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly of pro- 
cedures for peaceful settlement. Among the instruments 
which the Interim Committee will study for this purpose, 
Mr. Price said, are the existing Inter-American agree- 
ments for pacific settlement and especially the project 
for co-ordinating these within a single instrument, which 
is an item before the Bogota Conference. 


For its part, the United Nations has contributed to 
Inter-American colloboration with the recent establish- 
ment of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Co-ordinating its activities with the appropriate organs 
of the Inter-American System, this Commission will direct 
its efforts towards solving Latin American ‘problems 
arising from the world economic maladjustment and also 


the problems related to Latin American co-operation in 
the common effort to achieve world-wide recovery and 
economic stability. 


Mr. Price noted that this was the second time that the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations had been in- 
vited to attend an Inter-American conference. Moreover, 
a proposal before the present Conference suggests that 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations be invited to 
all inter-American conferences. Reciprocally, the Pan 
American Union was invited to the second session of the 
General Assembly. On these signs of mutual interest, Mr. 
Price quoted the words of Dr. Lleras Camargo, represen- 
tative of the Pan American Union to the last session of 
the General Assembly: “They make it clear to the world 
that the American states are a regional association within 
the framework of the United Nations; that they have the 
same aims and are actuated by the same principles as the 
world organization; and that they cannot be bound by 
any agreement that goes beyond the provisions of the 
Charter.” 


Peace, Mr. Price concluded, is never automatic: like 
war, it needs affirmative effort. “No instrument of inter- 
national accord becomes spontaneously a living reality. 
It takes on real significance only if the men and women 
to whom it relates support it with unceasing vigilance 
and unstinted effort.” 


Permanent Headquarters Plans Modified 


To offset rising construction costs, the United Nations 
Headquarters Advisory Committee on March 31 approved 
certain architectural modifications in the plans for the 
permanent headquarters of the United Nations in New 
York. Expressing unanimous agreement on the need for 
further economy, the sixteen-member committee passed 
structural readjustments which are expected to cut the 
total cost by three million dollars. 


The revised plans are the result of a detailed study of 
cost in the light of recent price increases, and a continued 
refinement of architectural and engineering plans by the 
Headquarters Planning Office. Max Abramovitz, deputy 
director of planning, explained to the Advisory Com- 
mittee that the adjustments would not jeopardize the or- 
iginal plans for the building which were approved by the 
General Assembly last autumn. He said that the changes 
simply gave the Planning Office a “safety margin” which 
would obviate the necessity of asking, at a later date, for 
additional funds and of further revising plans in the face 
of rising costs. 


James Dawson, United Nations Construction Co-ordin- 
ator, told the Committee he was satisfied that the head- 
quarters building, as now designed, could be constructed 
within the approved limit of 65 million dollars. 


The adjustments in design will reduce the Secretariat 
building from 41 stories to 39, resulting in a reduction 
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in cost of $940,800. This will allow office space for an 
ultimate staff of four thousand, which represents an in- 
crease of 33 and one-third per cent over the present 
Secretariat staff of approximately three thousand. Another 
major reduction will be made in the number of con- 
ference and committee rooms. The original plans pro- 
vided for 22 such rooms but the revised program will 
result in eighteen. These will include four large committee 
rooms, each seating 70 representatives; four medium- 
sized rooms, each seating 40 representatives; and ten 
smaller rooms, each seating 25 representatives. The plans 
for the three Council chambers are unaffected by these 
changes, which will reduce costs by $240,000. 


Underground Parking 


The greatest economy will be made by reducing the 
size of the underground parking garage, providing space 
for 1,500 automobiles instead of 2,000, as originally 
planned. This economy will save $1,023,000. New York 
City officials have concurred in this reduction. 


Deferring installation of certain communications equip- 
ment, particularly television and radio, will result in a 
reduction of $786,000. The Headquarters Planning Office 
believes that these adjustments will result altogether in 
a total reduction of $2,989,800 in construction costs. The 
small difference between that sum and three million 
dollars is expected to be made up in minor changes. 
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In the historic Peace Palace at The Hague, the International Court of Justice hears Sir Hartley Shawcross present Britain’s arguments 


in the Corfu Channel case. In the upper left hand corner is Dr. Ignor Daxner, sworn in by the Court as Albania‘’s National Judge. 


First Phase of Corfu Channel Case Concluded 


International Court Rejects Albania’s Preliminary Objection 


B’ A VOTE of 15 to 1, the International Court of 

Justice in its first judgment has decided on the pre- 
liminary phase of the Corfu Channel case. With only 
the Albanian National Judge dissenting, the Court re- 
jected on March 25 Albania’s request to declare that the 
application filed by the United Kingdom instituting pro- 
ceedings against the Albanian Government was _ inad- 
missible. 

On April 9, 1947, the Court’s judgment recalled, the 
Security Council had recommended that the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and Albania refer their dispute 
over the sinking of two British destroyers in Albanian 
territorial waters to the International Court. Thereupon, 
the United Kingdom had addressed an application to 
the Court, asking for a decision to the effect that Al- 
bania was internationally responsible for the conse- 
quences of the incident, and must make ;yeparation or 
pay compensation. This application cited, inter alia, 
Article 25 of the Charter, which provides that Members 
of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council. 


In a letter dated July 2, the Albanian Government ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United Kingdom’s applica- 
tion was not in conformity with the Security Council’s 
recommendation, seeing that this recommendation was 
not binding upon the parties. The institution of proceed- 
ings by unilateral application was therefore not justified. 
Nevertheless, Albania stated that it was profoundly con- 
vinced of the justice of its case, and was prepared—not- 
withstanding the irregularity of the action of the United 
Kingdom—to appear before the Court. However, Al- 
bania made most explicit reservations respecting the 
manner in which the case had been brought before the 
Court, and more especially respecting the interpretation 
which the application sought to place on Article 25 of 
the Charter. Albania emphasized that its acceptance of 
the Court’s jurisdiction for this case could not constitute 
a precedent for the future. 
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On July 31, the President of the Court made an Order, 
fixing the time limits for the presentation of a memorial 
by Albania. The memorial of the United Kingdom was 
presented on October 1. In December, Albania sub- 
mitted a “Preliminary Objection to the application on the 
ground of inadmissibility.” The Court was requested to 
hold that in accepting the Security Council’s recom- 
mendation of April 9, 1947, the Albanian Government 
had only undertaken to submit the dispute to the Court 
in accordance with the provisions of the Statute. The 
Court was requested to give judgment to the effect that 
the United Kingdom’s application was inadmissible in- 
asmuch as it contravened the provisions of Articles 40 
and 36 of the Statute, which, in the present case, re- 
quired an agreed submission of the dispute to the Court 
by both parties. 


Court Considers Submissions 


Turning to the first of the two submissions in the 
Albanian Preliminary Objection, the Court stated that 
the Albanian Government had accepted the Security 
Council’s recommendation to refer the dispute to the 
International Court. On the basis of thai acceptance, 
Albania recognized its obligation to refer the dispute 
to the Court in accordance with provisions of the Statute. 
It was true that this obligation could only be fulfilled in 
accordance with the Statute’s provisions. In recognizing 
this fact, as requested by Albania, the Court pointed out 
that that Government had subsequently contracted other 
obligations—by virtue of its letter of July 2, 1947. 

The second submission was in the nature of an objec- 
tion on the ground of the inadmissibility of the applica- 
tion. However, the contention of the Albanian Govern- 
ment in the matter seemed to be somewhat lacking in 
precision. In referring to Article 40, paragraph one, of 
the Statute of the Court, the Albanian Government ap- 
peared merely to have in mind a procedural irregularity 
resulting from the fact that the main proceedings were 
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instituted by means of an application instead of by a 
special agreement. 

Albania had also referred to Article 36, paragraph 
one, of the Statute, a provision relating exclusively to 
the jurisdiction of the Court. Her objections related to 
an alleged lack of compulsory jurisdiction as well as 
to the formal admissibility of the application. Yet the 
Albanian Government’s letter of July 2, 1947, removed 
all difficulties concerning the two questions of the ad- 
missibility of the application and the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

In that letter, Albania had stated that “it is prepared, 
notwithstanding this irregularity in the action taken by 
the Government of the United Kingdom, to appear before 
the Court.” This language could not be understood 
otherwise than as a waiver of the right subsequently to 
raise an objection directed against the admissibility of 
the application founded on the alleged procedural ir- 
regularity of that instrument. 

The letter of July 2, 1947, was no less decisive re- 
garding the question of the jurisdiction of the Court. 
Not only did the Albanian Government declare that it 
“fully accepts the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil” that the dispute should be referred to the Court, but 
it also accepted in precise terms “the jurisdiction of the 
Court for this case.” In the opinion of the Court, there- 
fore, this letter constituted a voluntary and indisputable 
acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction. 

The Court pointed out that while the consent of the 
parties conferred jurisdiction on the Court, neither the 
Statute nor the Rules require that this consent should 
be expressed in any particular form. In submitting the 
case by application, the United Kingdom Government 
gave the Albanian Government the opportunity of ac- 
cepting the jurisdiction of the Court. This acceptance 
was given in the Albanian Government’s letter of July 


2, 1947. 


It was true that the Albanian Government had made 
explicit reservations in its letter of July 2, 1947. But it 
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The United Kingdom and Albanian delegations to the International Court. Listening to the statement of Sir Hartley Shawcross are, 





was for the Court to decide, with binding force as be- 
tween the parties, what was the interpretation of this 
letter. The reservation was clearly intended only to main- 
tain a principle and to prevent the establishment of a 
precedent for the future; the Albanian Government made 
its reservations in order to retain complete freedom of 
decision for the future. 


Preliminary Objection Rejected 

For these reasons, the Court rejected the Preliminary 
Objection submitted by Albania. It fixed time limits for 
the filing of subsequent pleadings on the merits of the 
case, the last of these time limits—for the filing of the 
Rejoinder of the Albanian Government—to expire on 
September 20, 1948. 

While concurring in the judgment of the Court, seven 
of the judges stated in a separate opinion that they 
wished that the Court had also passed upon the merits 
of the claim of the United Kingdom to treat the present 
case as one falling within the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court—on the ground that the recommendation of 
the Security Council was a decision binding upon the 
parties. The arguments presented on behalf of that 
Government did not convince these judges that this was 
a case for compulsory jurisdiction. 


Special Agreement Announced 

It is of interest to note that on the day of the delivery 
of the judgment of the Court, the Agents representing 
the Governments of Albania and the United Kingdom 
announced a special agreement submitting the case to 
the Court. In this agreement, the Court was asked to 
decide the following questions: 
@ Was Albania responsible under international law for 
the damage and loss of life resulting from the Corfu 
Channel Incident, and was there any duty to pay com- 
pensation ? 
@ Had the United Kingdom under inteinational law 
violated the sovereignty of Albania by reasons of the 
acts of its Navy in Albanian waters, and was there any 
duty to give satisfaction? 





left to right, M. E. Reed; J. Merwyn Jones; R. O. Wilberforce; Professor H. Waldock; Professor H. Lauterpacht; and W. E. Beckett, 
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United Kingdom Agent. The Albanian delegation is, left to right, |. Lopema; Dr. H. Vochoc; and Kahreman Yili, Albanian Agent. 












The Tasks of the 


Permanent Central Optum Board 


BY HERBERT L. MAY 
President of the Board 


For over three decades international co-operation has 
worked with increasing effectiveness in controlling narcotic 
drugs. Today this control is operated by three important 
agencies, and in the following article the President of one 
of these, Herbert L. May, of the Permanent Central Opium 


Board, explains how the system functions. 


B A SECRET VOTE on March 2, the Economic and 
Social Council appointed eight new members of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, thus completely re- 
newing the membership of a body to which appointments 
were last made in 1938 by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

Like their predecessors, the new members, though they 
are nationals of eight different countries, have been 
chosen in their individual capacities and not as rep- 
resentatives of their governments. Their task is to carry 
on important duties which have been discharged without 
interruption since 1928. 

The Permanent Central Opium Board is one of three 
bodies concerned with the international control of nar- 
cotic drugs, the two others being the Drug Supervisory 
Body, which has closely complementary functions, and 
the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

The United Nations Commission is primarily an ad- 
visory and policy-making body. It is the direct suc- 
cessor of the League of Nations’ Advisory Committee 
on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs, which 
was established in 1920 to exercise a general supervision 
over the traffic in narcotic drugs and to secure the fullest 
international co-operation in the field. 

Geneva Convention of 1925 

The Permanent Central Opium Board derives its au- 
thority from the Geneva Convention of 1925. In that 
year it was decided that the earlier Hague Convention 
of 1912 should be reinforced. The High Contracting 
Parties were convinced, says the 1925 Convention, that 
contraband trade and abuse of narcotic drugs could not 
be suppressed without more effective control of produc- 
tion or manufacture and closer supervision of the inter- 
national trade. Accordingly, the parties undertook to 
institute certain measures for the internal control of 
narcotic drugs and the raw materials from which they 
are made, pledging themselves to institute legislation to 
limit exclusively to medical and scientific purposes the 
manufacture and distribution of narcotic drugs. 
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Precise and definite obligations were imposed by the 
1925 Convention. The participating countries agreed to 
set up a system of issuing import certificates and export 
authorizations. They were also to submit annual esti- 
mates of the quantities of narcotic drugs which they 
needed to import each year for medicinal and scientific 
purposes. Further, they undertook to furnish statistics 
of the production of raw materials, of the manufacture, 
consumption, export, import, and stocks of narcotic 
drugs, and the amount seized on account of illicit im- 
port. 

The international body which was created to receive 
these statistics was the Permanent Central Opium Board, 
the main function of which was defined as continuously 
to “watch over the course of the international trade.” 
In order that it should be able to carry cut its duties 
in a truly impartial manner, careful provision was made 
in the Convention that it should be constituted in such 
a way as to be completely independent of governments. 

Originally the members of the Board were appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations. Now, since 
the amendments to the 1925 Convention contained in the 
Protocol of December 11, 1946, are in force, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is the appointing authority. 

The Convention laid down certain conditions for the 
appointing authority. The membership of the Board 
must include in equitable proportion persons possessing 
a knowledge of the drug situation both in the producing 
and the manufacturing countries and the consuming 
countries. 

It was also stated in the Convention that the members 
of the Central Board, who are appointed for five years, 
should not hold any office which put them in a position 
of direct dependence on their governments. This pro- 
vision, which was inserted in order to make it possible 
for the Board to carry out certain semi-judicial functions 
under the Convention, has of recent years created prob- 
lems in the selection of candidates. Jt was pointed out 
at the first session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
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tnat the changed social system in various countries might 
make it difficult for these governments to propose can- 
didates who fulfilled these conditions. At the second 
session the Commission adopted a resolution concerning 
the meaning of this provision which was approved by the 
Economic and Social Council at its sixth session. 

According to this resolution, it is possible for the 
Council to elect members who, although they might 
originally have been in a position of direct dependence 
on their government, undertook to relinquish their gov- 
ernment office during their term of duty with the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board, provided that they also 
agreed not to act under the instructions of their govern- 
ments while exercising their functions as members of the 
Board. It was also agreed that it was possible for the 
Council to elect professional men and women in academic 
positions, from universities or other institutions sup- 
ported by the state. 

In addition to the functions mentioned above, the 
Board was vested with the power of recommending sanc- 
tions against a country importing or manufacturing nar- 
cotic drugs in excess of its legitimate needs. Each year 
the Board publishes a report showing the statistics it 
has received under various headings and stating whether 
any countries have exceeded their estimates. In this way, 
the parties to the Convention are kept informed of any 
undue accumulation of drugs in any particular country 
and can act on this information for their own protection. 


Supervisory Body Created 

The 1925 Convention worked satisfactorily in regard 
to trade. but it was found that the provisions relating to 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs had to be strength- 
ened. It was to achieve this that a new Convention, a 
Convention to supplement the provisions of those of 1912 
and 1925, was negotiated in 1931. 

Under the 1931 Convention, a more rigorous system 
of submitting estimates was instituted to bring about a 
strict limitation of the amounts of narcotic drugs to be 
manufactured in each country. It had been found that 
knowledge of the movements and quantities of narcotics 
was not sufficient to control the illicit traffic. The new 
estimates submitted to the Permanent Central Board 
were to be examined by a Supervisory Body especially 
created for the purpose, and, once approved, were to be 
binding. On the basis of the approved estimates, the 
Supervisory Body was to publish an annual statement 
showing the world requirements in narcotic drugs. It 
was, however, given to the Permanent Central Opium 
Board to supervise the extent to which the parties to 
the Conventions carried out their obligations in respect 
of their estimates. Under Article 14 of this Convention, 
if the import and export returns show that the estimates 
of an importing country are or will be exceeded, the 
Board is under an obligation to inform all the High Con- 
tracting Parties “who will not during thé currency of 
the year in question authorize any new exports to the 
country except in the special circumstances set forth 
in‘ the Convention.” 

In this way, the functions of the Permanent Central 
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Opium Board and the Supervisory Body are comple- 
mentary. By the entry into force of the 1931 Conven- 
tion, the information at the disposal of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board under the 1925 Convention could 
be used more effectively. The Board now not only pub- 
lished statistics and recommended sanctions, but by com- 
paring its statistics with the estimates approved by the 
Supervisory Body, it could see if any country was violat- 
ing its obligations under the 1931 Convention by exceed- 
ing its estimates. 


The System in Practice 

How has the system worked in practice? The war 
necessarily disorganized many national and international 
controls, but the work of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board continued although several of the members who 
were appointed in 1938 were unable to attend its meet- 
ings. The last report of the Board, which was noted by 
the Economic and Social Council at its sixth session, 
makes the following comment: 

“There is no doubt that the system of control estab- 
lished twenty years ago through the Board and later 
through the Supervisory Body has achieved substantial 
results, and it is in itself remarkable that this system 
should have survived the upheaval of the war.” 

But the Board admitted that the degree of the success 
of international control varied from one narcotic drug 
to another. In the case of raw materials falling under 
the Convention of 1925, the control was vitiated by the 
inability of some of the most important producing coun- 
tries to report their production accurately. In the case 
of manufactured drugs, the chief aims of the 1925 Con- 
vention (namely, a complete account of the supplies 
available) and of the 1931 Convention (the limitation 
of the manufacture to medical and scientific require- 
ments) had, the Board felt, to a large extent been 
achieved. Broadly speaking, the Board described the 
satisfactory elements in the situation as being the wide 
extent of the control, which demanded a high degree 
of co-operation between governments, and the general 
reduction in drug addiction, of which there is consider- 
able evidence. The Board, however, did not hesitate to 
criticize certain technical aspects of the submission of 
estimates and statistics. 

For the future, the Board pointed out that the whole 


The present members of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, appointed on March 2, 1948, for 
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problem of controlling narcotic drugs has been enlarged 
in recent years. First of all, substantial quantities of 
morphine can now be manufactured from poppy straw; 
and secondly, simple processes of manufacturing narcotic 
drugs synthetically have recently been discovered. The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs has already broached 
these two problems and is in the process of considering 
the next fundamental steps to be undertaken in the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. 


Undoubtedly, there remains much to be done. The 
problem of the limitation of the production of raw 
materials from which narcotic drugs are manufactured 
has still to be solved. It may be that this will be done as 
part of a general plan for the simplification of the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. It is undoubtedly 


Two Views on Freedom of Information 


true that the present system of control is complex. It 
has grown gradually step by step, but the growth has 
survived the test of time. In any new scheme for the 
re-organization of the international control of narcotic 
drugs, the functions exercised by the Permanent Central 
Opium Board will have to be maintained. It is possible 
that the two main administrative bodies, the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body, 
which are already closely linked by partial fusion of the 
membership, may be merged into a new drug control 
authority which will be given wider functions. In any 
event, however, the valuable experience gained by the 
Permanent Central Opium Board in international admin- 
istration must not be lost. It could well be a useful 
guide for other attempts to establish organs of inter- 
national control in other fields. 





Geneva Conference Seeks Common Ground 


i lew FIRST TEN DAYS of the World Conference on Free- 

dom of Information, now in session at Geneva, 
showed that the basic issue before the Conference is 
agreement on the concept of “freedom of information.” 
All delegations agree on the importance of freedom, but 
two opposed points of view were put forward on the 
scope and duties of information media. 

The first outlook was set forth by the representatives 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet 
states. 

The Polish representative, Wiktor Grosz, described the 
press in his country as free from fascist influence but 
not free for reactionary warmongers. Poland, he said, 
could not forget the part played by the reactionary press 
in inflaming hatreds and creating international tension. 
It was common ground, he pointed out, that the press 
should not be free to those inciting murder, theft, and 
slander. 

Criticizing private monopolies in the press, M. Pet- 
rovic (YUGOSLAVIA) said that they controlled literary 
production, killing some publications. While it was true 
that censorship and restrictions existed in some coun- 
tries, trusts and constantly enlarging monopolies in 
others were endangering culture. He declared that the 
major task was to promote free circulation of news, with 
the realization that no rights existed without obligations 
or a sense of responsibility. 

At one time, said Leo Mates, another Yugoslav rep- 
resentative, private ownership of the press was not in- 
compatible with freedom. One hundred and fifty years 
ago, when the concept was formulated, a printing busi- 
ness could be started in the United States with a few 
dollars, but now millions were needed. The result was 
that stable monopolies existed; press combines in the 
United States, being industrial undertakings, had an 
identity of interests, and the need to make profit led to 
distortion and vulgarity. 
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Mr. Mates said that it was not the task of the Con- 
ference to interfere with each country’s conduct of its 
own press, but to obtain a free flow of information on 
an international level. This flow, he continued, could 
not be treated as a flow of goods, since it could not be 
considered apart from its content and its power to in- 
fluence men’s minds. He also pointed out that there was 
great inequality between the resources of states. Reci- 
procity between rich and poor states, he said, could only 
mean penetration of the poor by the rich, with the 
obliteration of the smaller states. 


Alfred F. Biheller (CZECHOSLOVAKIA), supporting the 
argument that public opinion m Anglo-Saxon countries 
was controlled by a few people, said that in the United 
States, Negroes, Mexicans, Chinese, and others did not 
have freedom of the press. 


Freedom of the press in his country, said Luka Pala- 
marchik (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.), belonged to and served 
the people, but with a sense of responsibility guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The Byelorussian delegate, Vladimir 
Skorobogatry, stated that in his country there was com- 
plete freedom of the press. Fifty per cent of the United 
States press was monopoly controlled, he said, and in 
the United Kingdom newspaper owners exercised effec- 
tive censorship. 


Support for Minimum Control 


Envisaging the objectives of the Conference, William 
Benton, chief of the United States delegation, said that 
the first of these should be mutual guarantees by states 
that their citizens would be given access to such a variety 
of internal and external sources of information that they 
cannot become numbed by the “monolithic” propaganda 
of hate and fear. Secondly, there must be mutual guar- 
antees by states that their citizens would be accorded 
such freedom of internal expression that they would be 
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able to express their views and bring pressure to bear 
upon their leaders engaged in acts leading to war. 
Finally, limitations should be set upon the power of the 
state to restrict or intimidate correspondents of foreign 
countries or to censor their reports. 

Mr. Benton described the charges made against the 
United States as political propaganda which knew no 
distinction between a free press with a variety of voices 
and a government monopoly voice. “The finger should 
have pointed east,” he declared, “to the official lie, 
rather than to the west to the free press.” 

The French delegation proposed that there should be 
maximum freedom for journalists to cross national bar- 
riers. Supporting the proposal, Ernest Jay (UNITED 
KINGDOM), said that this was not a new freedom, but 
one that had been destroyed by a new tyranny. 

Another British delegate, Hector McNeil, argued that 
greater freedom was the cure for the abuse of freedom, 
and that controversy was the real source of strength and 
health for all information media. The corrective proc- 
esses in an uncontrolled press were absent in the U.S.S.R. 
He asked “those who oppose our ideas in this matter to 
understand why people are afraid of restrictive press 
practices and why they tend to identify as fascist those 
practices by which a government appoints itself at once 
as author, censor, publisher, prosecutor, judge, and jury.” 

It was a strange violence to normal language, Mr. 
MeNeil said, to say that all who wished to be free, to 
change and improve ideas, were called reactionary, and 
those who were ready to silence anyone who dared mod- 
ify the ideas of Marx and Lenin called themselves pro- 
gressive. 

Emilio Cipolleti (ARGENTINA) saw the fundamental 
task of the Conference as the devising of ways for as- 
suring the exchange of true information between the 
peoples, and of ways of preventing distortion for political 
purposes. Mr. Cipolleti said that his country believed 
in full freedom of information based on truth, and that 
his government did not own any newspapers or informa- 
tion services. The basic problem, he declared, was to 
create adequate economic and social standards for those 
professionally engaged in disseminating news. 

Words like “freedom” and “democracy” mean differ- 
ent things to different countries and this, said Eric 
Boheman (SWEDEN), is the fundamental difficulty. Even 
if the Conference could not reach general agreement, 
it would contribute much if it succeeded in clarifying the 
issues and in framing international agreements which 
could be adopted by the majority. 

“In the name of the desire to further international 
friendship,” Mr. Boheman said, news, which we regard 
as attempts to state the truth, was characterized too often 
as incitement to war. Essential facts affecting the world 
should not be suppressed, he continued, simply because 
they did not contribute to international friendship.. 

Denying the charge of rigid censorship in his country, 
Nikolas Baltazzi-Navrocordato (GREECE) said that the 
Greek Assembly had recently altered the laws to forbid 
the circulation of certain Communist papers because 
they supported another government and had become re- 
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cruiting offices. This was not persecution of the press, 
he said, but merely a counter-measure against criminal 


action. 


Professional Courts Proposed 

The concept of national sovereignty was considered 
obsolete by Professor L. Beaufort (NETHERLANDS), who 
said that it was inevitable that some part of it must be 
given up if international law were to exist. Freedom and 
responsibility, he said, must go hand in hand. No gov- 
ernment, he contended, could make people feel respon- 
sible in the field of information. It was a matter for 
those in the profession itself. 

He could not accept absolute freedom, which, he de- 
clared, led to “destruction of freedom in the name of 
freedom,” and at the same time he rejected the concept 
of “interest of the state” which led to the destruction 
of freedom by fear that the fascists or warmongers might 
destroy freedom. In the national field, the courts of law 
and not the government should decide whether the in- 
dividual had abused his rights. In the international field 
machinery should be set up to take action similar to 
that of national courts. He proposed an international 
court of honor to promulgate judgments carrying moral 
weight. This idea was supported by several countries, 
including India, whose delegate, Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, suggested that such a court, created by the 
journalists themselves, should have the power to eliminate 
those who offended against the professional code. 

Sir Ramaswami thought this discipline should not be 
effected by governments, and he hoped that within the 
next ten years an international body would exist to 
examine the complaints of governments. 


Progress in the Conference 

Several draft resolutions were approved in the com- 
mittee stage. Among thesse was a draft on principles of 
freedom of information, originally submitted by the 
United States and amended by several delegations. 

A French-Pakistani draft resolution recommends that 
the Economic and Social Council assist UNESCO to 
reduce inequalities in supplies of the materials of the 
information media caused by wartime shortages, and that 
under-developed countries be helped to get essential ma- 
terials in order to permit maximum access to information. 
A joint Netherlands-UNESCO draft recommends that the 
Economic and Social Council promote measures to rem- 
edy newsprint shortages, with the assistance of govern- 
ments. 

Another draft resolution calls for the protection of 
foreign correspondents from expulsion because of their 
professional activities. Others, also still at the committee 
stage, condemn personal and political discrimination, ap- 
peal to governments to suppress peacetime censorship. 
and recommend an inquiry in each country on monop- 
olies in information media. 

A joint French-United States draft on the gathering 
and international transmission of information was also 
passed in committee, where its inclusion in an inter- 
national convention was recommended. According to this 
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draft, governments should permit transmission by cor- 
respondents and agencies of all information, including 
straight news and opinions—visual as well as auditory— 
without censorship, change, or delay, within the limits 
of measures for national security, which should be 
equally applied. Correspondents should be informed of 
these security measures. In cases when the national and 
military security required censorship, the governments 
should agree: to determine in advance the categories of 


‘one ESTABLISHMENT of the International Trade Organ- 
ization, which under the terms of the Havana Charter 
is expected to take place within the next year or two, 
will be an achievement is international co-operation 
without parallel in the history of world commerce. 


The delegates of 58 countries who met at Havana 
during more than four months of wearing debate 
achieved what the World Economic Conference of 1927, 
and those of 1930, 1931, and 1933, could not do. They 
agreed on a set of priciples and a way of carrying them 
out to increase world economic prosperity and _sta- 
bility by removing trade barriers and encouraging high 
employment levels. 

The Havana Charter, the text of which was accepted 
by the representatives of 53 nations on March 24, opens 
a new practical approach for avoiding economic war- 
fare, for promoting world trade, and for raising the 
standards of living of all peoples. 


Provision For Entry into Force 


The Charter is not yet binding on any of the 53 
nations which signed the Final Act—a document which 
merely certifies that the text of the Charter is authentic. 


A set of provisions define the alternative ways in which 
the Charter might come into force and with it the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. First the Charter will enter 
into force sixty days after a majority of the signatories 
of the Final Act ratify it. There were 53 signatories and 
therefore 27 ratifications would be required. It is further 
provided that if, by March 24, 1949 this requirement has 
not been satisfied, then twenty ratifications would be 
adequate to bring the Charter into force. Finally if, by 
September 30, 1949 even twenty ratifications have not 
been made, the Secretary-General shall invite the govern- 
ments which have ratified “to enter into consultation to 
determine whether and on what conditions they desire 
to bring the Charter into force.” 

When the Charter finally emerged on March 24, it 
had been thoroughly revised to satisfy these representa- 
tives of countries which account for almost 90 per cent 
of the world’s trade. 

Some 500 delegates and advisers had taken part in its 
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information, photographs, or broadcasts which should 
be subjected to censorship and to publish instructions 
listing the forbidden subjects: to carry out censorship 
in the presence of journalists, as far as possible; when 
this is impossible, to inform the sender fully of what has 
been censored. Senders should be charged only for the 
words actually transmitted, and telegraph costs for in- 
formation delayed beyond six hours by the censors should 
be returned. 








revision. Together with the United Nations Secretariat 
and representatives of non-governmental organizations, 
the total number of participants in the Havana Confer- 
ence was 1,500. Approximately 800 formal meetings 
involving 3,000 work-hours were needed to deal with 
fully 600 amendments before the Charter was completed. 

In general terms, the Havana Charter has three pur- 
poses. First, it lays down concrete objectives, which, as 
they are progressively fulfilled, will ensure greater ma- 
terial prosperity, higher standards of living. and im- 
proved general well-being for all countries of the world. 

Second, the Charter defines a code covering the whole 
vast range of trading and commercial practices, dis- 
tinguishing between what is beneficial and what is 
harmful. Member countries are obligated to foster bene- 
ficial commercial and trading practices, which lead 
towards increasing employment and the reduction of 
trade barriers. The Charter discourages, or forbids, 
harmful practices which restrict trade, retard the stan- 
dards of living, and lead to economic warfare. 

Third, the Charter creates the International Trade 
Organization. ITO will be a new United Nations special- 
ized agency, which will be related to the United Nations 
in the same way as the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the Food and Agriculture Organization, for 
example. Unlike the Fund and the Bank, however, ITO 
will not be a banking agency nor will it have funds 
except such as are needed for its own administration. 

ITO will be a world organization of trading nations 
open freely to all countries. Its members undertake to 
pool their trading problems, to work towards the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers, in large measure to use ITO for 
settling their trade disputes, and to accept the powers 
of ITO to enforce its decisions. In return, [TO will offer 
important trading privileges and advantages to its mem- 
bers. 

Of necessity, the Charter is to a large extent a legal 
document in nature and in effect. Its language is often 
exceedingly technical. It lacks almost entirely the factual 
examples of its doctrines which could illuminate and 
clarify the meaning of the various articles as they are 
intended to operate. 
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Apart from the section which sets up ITO, the Charter 
may be likened to a card index of trading practices be- 
tween nations. Each practice is evaluated as to whether 
it promotes or restricts the flow of trade. If it is re- 
strictive, the practice is condemned. 


Some condemned practices, however, may be permitted 
temporarily, but usually subject to [TO control, in 
recognition of the special circumstances of certain coun- 
tries requiring special temporary protection to develop 
new industries or to rebuild after the devastation of 
the war. 


ITO itself is created to administer this new trading 
code. It will be a court to which a member country 
wishing to break the rules must come to present its 
case. It will have the function of settling trade disputes. 
ITO will therefore be both an administrative and a 
judicial agency. On the judicial side, its members will 
be able to appeal on legal issues to the International 
Court of Justice. 


The general purpose of ITO is to apply in the com- 
mercial and economical sphere of international relations 
the principles of peaceful discussion and settlement of 
differences. 


The main objective is a “balanced and expanding 
world economy.” ITO members pledge themselves to 
provide national and international action to contribute 
to such a world economy. 


Essential Conditions For Achieving Objectives 


Three conditions are essential if the objective is to be 
achieved. There must be industrial and general economic 
development, particularly in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For this purpose, there must be a flow of capital 
for productive investment. In other words, ITO recog- 
nizes that its aims cannot be achieved unless the under- 
developed countries get assistance. 


The second condition is that all countries must have 
access to markets, products, and productive facilities 
which are needed for their prosperity and development. 
Trade barriers which hinder the free passage of imports 
and exports from one country to another are therefore 
one of the main problems that concern ITO. To reduce 
tariffs and other general trade barriers, which unduly 
favor domestic producers in relation to foreign suppliers, 
is therefore one of ITO’s objectives. 


Finally, ITO will help to solvé trade problems by 
having an agreed set of rules which cover a multitude 
of factors affecting international trade, such as employ- 
ment policies, economic development, commercial policy, 
international business arrangements, and commodity 
arrangements. . 


The Charter’s Provisions 


The Charter groups its 106 articles into nine chapters. 
Six of the organization’s aims are stated in the first 
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chapter: to help expand and balance the world economy; 
to develop areas that are still in the early stages of in- 
dustrialization; to give countries access to markets on 
equal terms; to reduce tariffs and eliminate other types 
of trade discrimination; to make it unnecessary for any 
country to impose restrictions on trade, and to promote 
the settlement of problems arising in international trade. 


According to these stated aims, what ITO will try 
to do is to expand world commerce, and thus the world’s 
standard of living for all people, by diminishing, rather 
than, as during the nineteen-thirties, increasing the re- 
strictions placed on the exchange of goods between na- 
tions. These restrictions, it was generally recognized, 
were closely related to the decline of world trade during 
the inter-war years. 


Such conditions, the delegates at Havana realized, 
must not recur. But they recognized at the same time 
that this could be done only if the conditions which 
cause them are removed. Therefore, they incorporated 
in the doctrine of the ITO two parallel principles; one, 
the reduction and removal of trade barriers; two, the 
achievement and maintenance of full employment. 


Accordingly, each ITO member undertakes to main- 
tain full and productive employment and to eliminate 
sub-standard conditions of labor. 


A full chapter is devoted to the need for economic 
development of the less productive countries, and de- 
scribes how the expansion of their industries and agri- 
culture and general production of export goods can be 


achieved with the minimum damage to world trade. In 


agreeing on the final text for this chapter, the Havana 
delegates overcame one of the most controversial issues 
of the Conference. 


The question was this: how are the underdeveloped 
countries to protect, if necessary, their young industries 
against the imports of similar goods from the older- 
industrialized countries, which have at their disposal 
mass production methods, impressive resources for fin- 
ancing, and modern salesmanship? The most effective 
method of protecting a young industry might be to set 
absolute limits on the amount of goods that may be 
imported, but this would negative the objective of elim- 
inating restrictions to the free flow of trade. 


The feeling of the underdeveloped countries was ex- 
pressed at the opening of the Havana Conference by the 
leader of the Mexican delegation, Dr. Ramon Beteta, in 
these words: “All peoples long for industrialization be- 
cause this is the road that leads towards higher standards 
of living. As long as we have not reached the stage 
where a man-hour is paid the same when applied to 
agriculture or mining as when applied to industry, all 
countries will continue to want to be manufacturers.” 


The compromise reached in the Havana Conference 
gave the less developed countries a limited freedom to 
use protective devises—such as import quotas and the 
forming of new preferential areas—in order to develop 
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new industries and branches of agriculture. To benefit 
underdeveloped countries, countries reconstructing war 
damaged economies and countries with balance of pay- 
ment difficulties, the Conference modified the rules des- 
igned to eliminate trade barriers of all kinds. The result 
was to give advance ITO approval for the use of a wide 
range of trade restrictions in order to protect their de- 
veloping economies during a critical period. 

The Chapter which deals with Commercial Policy 
codifies for the first time in history the beneficial and 
harmful trade practices. It is virtually a complete charter 
in itself. It lays down the general principle of “most- 
favored-nation treatment” among all member countries. 
“Most-favored-nation treatment” means that whatever 
benefit a country extends to any country on tariff rates, 
customs treatment and related matters must be immed- 
iately extended to all other countries entitled to receive 
such treatment. The Charter specifies that this means 
all Members of ITO. The effect of most-favored-nation 
treatment thus is to put all member countries on an even 
footing, and to offer them mutual benefits. 


The Commercial Policy chapter sets forth rules for 
regulating trading practices and eliminating the use of 
improper restrictions on commerce. This chapter dis- 
tinguishes between and makes allowances for all types 
of economies, so that countries which encourage private 
enterprise in foreign trade as well as those whose for- 
eign trade is state controlled are brought within the 
scope of ITO. 

It alSo provides for “escape clauses” which allow a 
country to adopt or maintain, in special circumstances. 
the kind of barriers to trade—import quotas or tariff 
preferences, for instance—which ITO is pledged to 
remove or reduce. Without such clauses there wouid be 
no ITO, because some countries might conclude that the 
benefits of membership would damage their present pros- 
perity or hinder their economic development. 

William L. Clayton, leader of the United States dele- 
gation, has phrased it in this way: “It is true that the 
Charter contains a great many exceptions. But these 
exceptions are carefully defined. Many of them are 
temporary. All of them are limited in extent. No nation 
will be able to use any of them unless it satisfies the 
conditions upon which all nations have agreed. If it 
were not for the exceptions the Charter would not be 
practical. It is because it is practical that it can be 
expected to work.” 





The Charter also commits ITO members to promote 
unhindered multilateral trade, an ideal that the world 
is still far from reaching. A United Nations sub-com- 
mission in 1946, for example, reported that “the general 
position today is that inter-European trade is mainly 
conducted under bilateral agreements providing for the 
exchange of specified goods of specified values” between 
two countries only. The sub-commission’s data showed 
that the countries of western Europe had entered into 
bilateral agreements at least as often as those in eastern 
Europe. For instance, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzer- 
land were trading under a total of 40 bilateral agree- 
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ments, while Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Soviet 
Union had 33. 

Of the nations which participated in the Conference 
at Havana, only Argentina, Poland, and Turkey did not 
sign the Final Act authenticating the text of the Charter. 
Among the nations which did not attend were the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, which were invited, and Spain, which 
was not invited. Finland sent an observer only, and Ice- 
land, which also accepted an invitation, did not send a 
representative. 

The Charter keeps the door open for non-members to 
join ITO at any time. It also provides that the members 
can continue with normal freedom in trading with non- 
members. But, of course, the provisions for the most- 
favored-nation treatment and other arrangements to stim- 
ulate multilateral trading would not apply to the trade 
with non-members. 

In order to promote multilateral trading, as an essen- 
tial for achieving fuil production and full employment. 
ITO members agree under the Charter to eliminate, by 
stages, preferential arrangements and the discriminatory 
use of quotas, to cite one instance. In this way, it is 
hoped that bilateral trading will be gradually replaced 
by multilateral arrangements. 

The Charter also commits members to a program of 
eliminating damaging business practices, including not 
only monopolies and cartels but price fixing, collusion 
in allocating customers, fixing production quotas, and 
suppressing technological developments. 

ITO itself will consist of a Conference in which all 
members are represented, an eighteen-member Executive 
Board, and such commissions as the Conference may 
create. Throughout the Organization, voting will be by 
simple majority. 


Work of Interim Commission 


Because it is not expected that the Charter will enter 
into force before 1949, an Interim Commission has been 
created and assigned the necessary tasks of paving the 
way for the effective functioning of ITO at the earliest 
possible date. These tasks include liaison duties with 
the International Court of Justice, studies concerning 
industrial and economic development, examination of 
the position of certain countries under the Charter, and 
preparation for the first conference of ITO. Eric Wynd- 
ham White is the Commission’s Executive Secretary. 

The signers of the Final Act do not believe they have 
solved the world’s economic problems, but they are con- 
fident that they havé made an important start under dif- 
ficult conditions in the world today. Summing up his 
views, Mr. Clayton, in the closing plenary meetings, 
said: “Each nation will surrender some part of its free- 
dom to take action that might prove harmful to others, 
and each will gain the assurance that the others will not 
take action harmful to it. 

“This may well prove the greatest step in history 
toward order and justice in economic relations, and for 
a great expansion in production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of goods throughout the world.” 
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Work for Women’s Equality of Status 


by Marie-Helene Lefaucheus, 


Chairman of the Commission on 
the Status of Women 


See LAST SESSION of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women was. 
I think, very successful, and many of 
my colleagues share that impression. 


The members worked as a good 
team imbued with the very sincere 
desire to achieve an improvement in 
the condition of women: a team re- 
solved to fight for the practical im- 
plementation of the principle of equal- 
ity in such matters as equal pay for 
equal work, and equal opportunities 
for instruction and education. 


In addition to these general affirma- 
tions, which we may support with the 
authority of an official body of the 
United Nations, our Commission. 
with its sense of realities, has made a 
point of demanding some practical 
and quickly realizable reforms. For 
example, we would like the problem 
of the nationality of married women 
to be settled at last by an interna- 
tional convention. As was empha- 
sized by the author of the proposal, 
the representative of the United 
States, this question is a perfect ex- 
ample of a matter which should prop- 
erly form the subject of an interna- 
tional convention. 

Nevertheless, as criticism is often 
helpful, and since I can criticize all 
the more freely because my remarks 
are meant primarily for the person 
who bore the responsibility for the 
Commission—that is, its Chairman— 
I should like to point out certain 
methods of work which I think should 
be improved upon. In doing so | 
might add that the Commission on 
the Status of Women is not the only 
body to suffer from these handicaps. 

For example, we did not altogether 
succeed in eschewing political asser- 
tions with their perpetual reference to 
present international positions. The 
barren debates which followed these 
assertions are as fatal to strict ad- 
herence to the agenda as the regular 
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January snowfall which isolates Lake 
Success and makes chairmen of com- 
missions nervous. 

Again, the habit so dear to some 
delegates, of dwelling complacently 
on the perfections of the systems in 
their own countries in reference to 
any subject brought up is not very 
constructive either. Such panegyrics 
are not only lacking in elementary dis- 
cretion, but they inevitably draw from 
all the government spokesmen repre- 
sented at the table a barrage of state- 
ments from which an uninformed wit- 
ness might conclude that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. 
As the representative of China sen- 
sibly and tactfully observed in our 
Commission, it would be more use- 
ful candidly to state a situation as it 
actually is and by common endeavor 
to seek the best means of improving 
it. And this should be done without 
those professions of national faith 
which, though doubtless very credit- 
able, appear as somewhat paradoxical 
results of the effort to achieve inter- 
national understanding. 


oa FAILING which our Com- 

mission has not altogether es- 
caped, although it has been less guilty 
of it than some others, is that of an 
excessive readiness to provide for 
working relations with other United 
Nations bodies. Such relations are 
useful of course and often even in- 
dispensable. The Commission on the 
Status of Women must, for example, 
have a thorough knowledge of action 
undertaken by the ILO in support of 
women workers. But the affairs of the 
various Councils or Commissions of 
the United Nations, and of the spe- 
cialized agencies or non-governmen- 
tal organizations, are not always of 
such direct concern to us. And when 
this desire to maintain relations with 
other working bodies is pushed too 
far, it strikes me as a symptom of im- 


potence—an anxiety to justify an ex- 
istence of no immediate value. First 
we must work, carry out a definite 
task, seek concrete results; and then, 
in proportion to their own efficiency, 
the other wheels of the great inter- 
national machine will serve our ac- 
tivity as we shall serve theirs. 


One last remark: a commission’s 
discussions are the more profitable the 
more logical the order in which they 
are arranged. But that order, estab- 
lished by a carefully selected pro- 
gram, cannot be observed if the docu- 
ments relating to the subjects to be 
studied are not distributed in time, 
and particularly if proper arrange- 
ments are not made for their transla- 
tion. That is common at Lake Suc- 
cess, in spite of increasing efforts by 
the Secretariat. In contemplating the 
inclusion of a particular subject, the 
Chairman of a Commission must 
therefore take into account, not its 
importance or its relation to previous 
subjects of discussion, but the ma- 
terial circumstances which decide 
whether it can be considered or not. 
Such a state of affairs is very annoy- 
ing both for the representatives, of 
whom it demands an increased effort, 
and for the audience attempting to 
work up interest in discussions which 
have apparently little coherence. But 
to remedy this situation, the Secre- 
tariat would need ampler means than 
are now at its disposal. No one 
spares his efforts at Lake Success, or 
studies the clock though there is no 
special pay for overtime. In spite of 
this goodwill and undisputed compe- 
tence, it is none the less true that ma- 
terial tasks are not always fulfilled. 
French documents especially are dis- 
tributed very late. And not all the 
commissions can appoint the French 
representative to the Chair in order 
that the burdens of his office may 
prevent him from being too insistent 
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on observance of the rule relating to | Commissions. 
official languages. 





interested should read our Commis- 

I do not, I repeat, wish to embark _ sion’s report and show their friend- 
These remarks might, I repeat, ap- | on a detailed examination of our ship for us by sending us first their 

ply with even greater justice to other © work. All women, and men, who are criticisms, suggestions, and advice. 


Balkan Committee Reports on Refugees 


HE SPECIAL COMMITTEE on the Balkans has been ex- 
amining reports received from its Observation 
Groups on the Greek frontier. Conclusions reached on 
the basis of these reports will be incorporated in the 
interim and final reports to be submitted by the Special 
Committee to the General Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the Special Committee has also studied 
the problem resulting from the influx of refugees into 
Greece from its northern neighbors. 

A report on refugees was unanimously adopted by 
the Special Committee on March 27. This report was 
drawn up after a study of the written answers to ques- 
tionaires submitted by 1123 out of a total of 1236 
Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav refugees now kept 
in four detention camps in Greece. All of these camps 
had been visited by a sub-committee, and 61 refugees 
had been interviewed. 

The report finds that the Greek Government is taking 
reasonable measures to prevent political or military 
activities by these refugees, and has done all that it 
could in present circumstances to house and feed them. 
However, the presence of these refugees in such large 
numbers constitutes a burden on Greece, is an inter- 
national irritant, and raises a serious humanitarian 
problem. 

Only eight refugees have expressed a desire to return 
to their countries of origin; the rest refuse to go until 
a change of political regimes takes place. A large num- 
ber have expressed their anxiety to go to any country 
willing to accept them. 

The report recommends that if no large United Na- 
tions body is prepared to undertake the responsibility for 
resettling these refugees, the Special Committee should 
make a direct approach to the countries for which the 
refugees have expressed a preference, and also to those 
countries which have a definite policy of encouraging 
immigration. Funds should be provided by the United 
Nations, the International Red Cross, or IRO. 

The report notes the reply received from IRO stating 
that there was no likelihood of its undertaking any 
activities in the areas covered by the Special Committee’s 
terms of reference. The refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia to co-operate in the settlement of refugee 
problems, in accordance with the terms of the Assembly’s 
resolution, has also been noted. This refusal made the 
task of the sub-committee investigating the refugee prob- 
lem more difficult, and has severely limited its study. 

Practical measures to implement the report’s recom- 
mendations were to be considered at the Special Com- 
mittee’s next meeting. 

A number of communications have been received by 
the Secretary-General from the Governments of Albania, 
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Bulgaria, and Greece. 

The Albanian communications cite 37 “Greek pro- 
vocations against Albania,” said to have occurred between 
March 12 and 28. These charges include sixteen instances 
of penetration of Albanian territory by unidentified 
planes coming from or returning to Greece. There are 
also charges that Greek soldiers directed heavy artillery 
fire on Albanian territory; that they fired upon Albanian 
frontier guards and patrols; that they crossed into Al- 
banian territory; and that a Greek motorboat machine- 
gunned the Albanian coast. 

The Bulgarian communication charged that a Greek 
plane flew over Bulgarian territory on February 7, add- 
ing that “this is again one of numerous Greek violations 
of Bulgarian territory.” 

In a cablegram addressed to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie on March 29, the Greek Foreign Minister, Constan- 
tine Tsaldaris, charged that “totalitarian communism” 
was now carrying out “a diabolical international con- 
spiracy to kidnap tens of thousands of children of 
Greece.” Children between three and fourteen years of 
age were being “systematically enticed” or torn from 
their parents, and transported far from their homes, to 
be schooled in hatred of their families, religion, and 
the virtues on which civilization rests. 

The perpetrators were “boastfully” broadcasting the 
admissions of this international crime from the con- 
trolled radios of Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest, Budapest, 
and Tirana. These children were said to be only the 
vanguard of the 60,000 destined for orphanages in 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and some other 
countries. 

The Greek people, Mr. Tsaldaris continued, had dem- 
onstrated in their fight against Nazi and communist 
totalitarians their devotion to liberty, decency, and the 
dignity of man. “Greece will continue to fight but the 
civilized nations of the world must recognize that this 
battle is theirs and it is right that each should share 
the burden according to its abilities.” Greece needed 
the active help of all civilized people in its fight against 
the enemies of mankind. 

The Special Committee would soon submit a report on 
this latest challenge to the United Nations and to human- 
ity. But the matter was of such urgency as to call for 
this preliminary statement of the views of the Greek 
Government, Mr. Tsaldaris stated in conclusion. 

The Special Committee has agreed that its general 
report to the General Assembly will be written in Geneva. 
While the report is being drafted by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the nine states on UNSCOB, 
the Special Committee will continue to function in 
Salonika without interruption. 
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FAO Reports Worsening World Food Position 


Stone WAR-DEVASTATED countries have not yet returned 
to their prewar levels of food consumption, and 
large areas of the world are not even maintaining the 
inadequate consumption levels of 1947. In some deficit 
areas, notably the Far East, food supplies have reached 
a precarious level. 


These facts are disclosed in a survey of the world 
food situation and prospects presented to the Council 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization at its second 
session, which opened in Washington on April 5. 


The survey finds that Western Europe in particular 
has suffered a serious production reverse as a result of 
bad weather during the 1947-48 growing season, while 
imports have failed to fully compensate for production 
losses. Nevertheless, the present condition of winter 
grain crops in Europe, North America, and the Far East 
is generaliy good, and substantial increases in seeded 
areas within these regions are reported. The Northern 
Hemisphere harvests, however, are still several months 
ahead. Furthermore, carry-over grain stocks at the end 
of the current crop year will be very low, and livestock 
numbers smaller than a year ago. The survey points out 
that the process of rebuilding flocks, as soon as feed 
supplies permit, will further delay food supplies. The 
world still needs more than one good crop year, even 
to restore prewar levels of food supplies in all areas. 
Progress is being made in restoring and improving the 
physical productive plant, but price and general economic 
factors call for increasing attention. 


Bread-Grain Harvest 


The 1947 bread-grain harvest for Europe, excluding 
the U.S.S.R., was about eight million tons lighter than 
that of 1946. The potato, sugar-beet, vegetable, and 
feed crops also fell off sharply. The severe feed shortage 
which developed in the late summer as a result of the 
drought reduced milk production and forced unusually 
heavy animal slaughter during that period. Some meas- 
ure of relief has been gained through the mild winter. 

Like Western Europe, the Middle East suffered from 
drought, and the grain output, usually providing a large 
part of the area’s supplies, was reduced below both the 
1946 volume and the prewar average. 


In the Far East as a whole, production of rice, bread 
cereals, and most other crops was slightly greater in 
1947-48 than in 1946-47. Total output is still not back 
to prewar levels, and, with a substantially Jarger popula- 
tion, dangerously inadequate consumption levels still 
prevail. In India, the largest deficit area, oth rice and 
wheat crops fell below those of last year. 


Unfavorable weather cut grain production throughout 
North America, the greatest food-exporting region, re- 
sulting in reduced exports of both grain and livestock 
products from the United States and Canada. 
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The survey reports brighter prospects from the South- 
ern Hemisphere, where weather conditions for 1947-48 
crops have been generally good. Heavy exports from 
these regions during the first half of 1948 will be of 
great help to the deficit countries of Europe and the Far 
East. Australia, Argentina, and the Union of South 
Africa have all harvested excellent grain crops. Pasture 
conditions have favored a high level of livestock produc- 
tion in these countries and in New Zealand. Meat and 
dairy exports from the Southern Hemisphere are, how- 
ever, not expected to offset the decline in North Amer- 
ican exports. 

With Cuba harvesting a record sugar-cane crop, the 
world’s sugar supply position is expected to be more 
favorable than a year ago. 


World exportable supplies of grains in 1947-48 are 
estimated at about 33.5 million metric tons. an increase 
of 4.5 million tons over 1946-47 shipments. As the needs 
of the deficit countries have increased by at least eight 
million tons, the survey states that the grain shortage is 
still acute. World exportable supplies of rice are slightly 
larger than in 1946-47, but increased needs equal this 
gain. 

Present indications are that world exportable sup- 
plies of fats and oils in 1948 may slightly exceed the 
1947 level, the anticipated increase in output of several 
types of vegetable oils more than compensating for the 
decline in animal fat production in the exporting coun- 
tries of the Northern Hemisphere. 


Inflationary Food Prices 


In conclusion, the survey states that an inflationary 
trend in food prices, strongly in evidence in many parts 
of the world during the past year, has greatly complicated 
the problems of international and national food distribu- 
tion. In particular, it has added to the balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties of those countries which are dependent 
on food imports. 


During its current session, the eighteen-nation Council 
is expected to make recommendations to governments 
and international bodies on a wide range of programs 
designed to combat the acute world food shortage. Pro- 
gress reports will be submitted, covering all regional 
activities of FAO, and giving the recommendations of 
FAO regional conferences held recently at Cairo, Rome, 
Geneva, and Baguio (Philippines). 


A special session of the FAO Conference will be held 
during the period of the Council’s meetings. One of the 
Conference’s tasks will be to appoint a Director-General 
to succeed Sir John Boyd Orr. Sir John’s term of office 
was to have expired last December, but he consented to 
serve until a special session of the Conference could 
elect his successor. The Conference will also consider 
applications for membership in FAO from Turkey and 
Ceylon. 
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Netherlands-Indonesian Conference at Work 


once MID-JANUARY the Netherlands-Indonesian Confer- 

ence has been engaged in two tasks: assisting in im- 
plementing the truce agreement between the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia; and negotiating a general 
political agreement on the basis of principles already 
agreed on. The first task has been nearly completed. 
Steady progress is being made on the second. 

The Conference consists of the three members of the 
Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices and the 
full delegations of the Netherlands and the Republic of 
Indonesia. A Steering Committee decides to which of 
four main committees the various questions and working 
papers submitted by the two parties should be referred. 
Each of the four committees—Political, Economic and 
Financial, Security, and Administrative and Social—as 
weil as the Steering Committee itself consists of the three 
members of the Committee of Good Offices and a repre- 
sentative of each of the parties. 

The chief representatives on the Committee of Good 
Offices are now Thomas K. Critchley (AUSTRALIA), Ray- 
mond Heeremans (BELGIUM), and Coert du Bois (UNITED 
STATES), who have succeeded Justice Richard C. Kirby, 
Dr. Paul van Zeeland, and Dr. Frank Porter Graham. 

On the agenda of the Political Committee are such items 
as the federal structure, constitution, defence, and in- 
ternal security of the future United States of Indonesia; 
the future status of autonomous states in Indonesia; the 
structure of the future Netherlands-Indonesian Union; 
and measures for co-operation in defence within that 
Union. 

Other matters for consideration include the composi- 
tion, task, and procedure for the convening of a Con- 
stituent Assembly; the rights, duties, responsibilities, com- 
petencies, and working procedure of the Provisional Fed- 
eral Government; and participation of the Republican 
Government in that Provisional Government. 

In addition, the Political Committee is assigned the 
duty of considering provisions for obtaining the free ex- 
pression of the popular will in Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura regarding the relations of these territories to the 
United States of Indonesia, as well as the procedure for 
the delineation of these three states. Measures for co- 
operation during the interim period are also to be 
worked out. 

The Economic and Financial Committee deals with 
economic and financial aspects of the future United States 
of Indonesia and the future Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. Immediate specific problems such as co-operation 
in running sugar factories in Republican-controlled ter- 
ritory during the 1948 milling season are taken up as 
urgent matters. Resumption of economic relations be- 
tween Netherlands and Republican-controlled territory, 
food provisions, restoration of property, transport and 
communications, compensation for expropriated prop- 
erty, loans for the rehabilitation of industry—these and 
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many other problems come to this Committee. 


The Security Committee’s work is mostly concerned 
with implementation of the truce agreement, and this 
has been nearly completed, but the Committee also deals 
with specific questions brought to its attention, such as 
the return of demobilized members of the Indonesian 
National Army to their relatives in Netherlands-controlled 
territory; the evacuation and welfare of families and 
military personnel; and the disposition of Japanese and 
German nationals in Republican-controlled territory. 


The Security Committee also investigates incidents 
that might occur in demilitarized zones, and in this it is 
assisted by officers provided by the Security Council’s 
Consular Commission in Batavia. This Commission con- 
sists of the consuls of those members of the Security Coun- 
cil whe have career consuls in Batavia. 

Fourth of the main committees, the Administrative and 
Social Committee, has a dual function. It works out, if 
requested to do so, the details for implementing the de- 
cisions of the other committees, and also considers meas- 
ures for administration and justice within the framework 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. It is concerned 
as well with civil servants of both parties in the territory 
of the other, and with the release of prisoners who are 
not prisoners of war. 

New matters for consideration are continually brought 
before the Conference in the form of working papers 
submitted by the two parties, and these are referred to 
the proper committee by the Steering Committee. De- 
cisions on substantive matters are subject to previous 
agreement between the delegations of the two parties. 
A committee decision on the substance of a question 
goes to the full Conference for ratification. 


ADDENDUM TO REPORT IN BULLETIN 
OF MARCH 15 

Reporting the discussions in the Security Council 
on the Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia, the 
BULLETIN said in its March 15 issue: “Since there 
appeared to be a feeling that the Committee already 
had the powers proposed in the Australian amend- 
ment—as expressed, among others, by Argentina, 
China, and Syria—Australia did not urge adoption 
of the measure, and it was considered withdrawn.” 

The Permanent Representative of the Netherlands 
to the United Nations, in a letter to the BULLETIN, 
points out that this opinion was held by only some 
members of the Council. Speaking on this point, Dr. 
van Kleffens said at the meeting: “So that there 
may be no doubt, in view of the fact that a some- 
what vague atmosphere now surrounds the fate of 
this suggestion, I wish to say that my Government 
does not concur. I have explicitly said all that I 
had to say, particularly with regard to the extension 
of the powers of the Committee and the question of 
publication, and I stand by that statement.” 
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March 23—April 5, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 


14th meeting—Mar. 24. 
International co-operation: preliminary report of 
Sub-Cttee.2 [A/AC.18/48] received; 
Sub-Cttee. authorized to proceed with work along lines 
suggested. 


Sub-Committee 2 
5th meeting—Apr. 1. 

International co-operation: detailed study begun of various 

proposals [A/AC.18/15, -18, -24, -30, and -39}. 
Sub-Committee 4 
2nd meeting—Mar. 30. 

Advisability of establishing permanent committee of General 
Assembly: general debate completed, and program of work 
decided on along lines suggested’ by chairman [A/AC. 
18/SC.4/1}; working groups 1 and 2 established [A/AC. 
18/SC.4/2]} to study, respectively, preparation of matters 
placed before G.A., and implementation of resols. adopted 
by G.A.—also proposals [A/AC.18/40 and -44]; working 
groups to submit preliminary reports by May 15. 


Palestine Commission 


Mar. 31. 

Proposed outline accepted of steps to be taken in selecting 

Provisional Council of Govt. for Jewish State. 
Apr. 2. 

Special Session: resol. adopted to continue work bearing in 
mind the convoking of special session of G.A. (see S.C., 
Apr. 1) and to prepare a report for submission to special 
session [A/AC.21/15}. 


Special Balkan Committee (at Salonika) 
Mar. 22-Apr. 5. 

Yugoslav assistance to Greek guerrillas: conclusions of Sub. 
Cttee.1 approved, citing observed incidents of assistance on 
frontier. 

Renewed complaints of Greek provocations reported to S.G. 
by Albania and Bulgaria. 

Abduction of Greek children: cablegram (Mar. 28) from 
Foreign Minister Tsaldaris received by S.G. giving prelim- 
inary statement of views of Greek Govt. 

Refugee situation in Greece: report of sub-cttee. (Mar. 27) 
adopted by Special Cttee. 

Gunfire from Albania reported by U.S. and French observers 
to Special Cttee. (Mar. 27). 

General Report: decision taken (Mar. 30) to draft report 
in Geneva while Cttee. continues work in Salonika. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul) 


Mar. 31. 
Election: decision against suggested postponement of election 
in South Korea from May 9 to May 24. 


Headavarters Advisory Committee 
Mar. 31. 
Readjustments recommended in hdqtrs. plans so as not to 
exceed approved limit of $65,000,000. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


273rd meeting—Mar. 23. 

Czechoslovakian Question: further discussion by Council 

members. 
274th meeting—Mar. 24. 

Palestine Question: Cable from Christian Union in Palestine 
read by Syrian repr.; statements by Canada, France, Leb- 
anon, Colombia, Egypt, Jewish Agency. 

275th meeting—Mar. 30. 

Palestine Question: U.S. submits two draft resols.; statement 

by U.S.S.R. 
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276th meeting—Mar. 31. 

Czechoslovakian Question: statement by Chile: further dis- 

cussion by Council members. 
277th meeting—Apr. 1. 

Palestine Question: statements by Argentina, Belgium, Jewish 
Agency, Egypt, U.K. Syria, U.S. Two draft resols. {S/ 
704, -705} adopted, one of which summons special session 
of General Assembly (to begin Apr. 16). Discussion re- 
garding future course of work. 

Committee on Admission of New Members 
24th meeting—Mar,. 29. 

Union of Burma: application for Membership in U.N. 
{S/687] considered favorably by 10 delegations present 
(absent: Colombia), with reservations by Argentina and 
France; chairman entrusted with preparing report to S.C. 
{S/706}. 

Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (at 


Batavia) 
Mar. 23—Apr. 5. 

Netherlands-Indonesian Conference: working papers submitted 
by Netherlands and Indonesian Republic considered by 
four main cttees. of Conference—political, economic and 
financial, security, and administrative and social. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Working Committee 
42nd meeting—Mar. 29. 

Atomic energy control; joint statement and draft resol. by 
U.K., Canada, China, and France proposing discontinua- 
tion of discussion of U.S.S.R. proposals [AEC/24]} and 
U.S.S.R. answers to U.K. questions [AEC/26]; discussion 
by Cttee. members. 

43rd meeting—Apr. 5. 

Atomic energy control: further discussion; four-nation draft 

resol. [AEC/C.1 P.V.42, pp. 26, 27] adopted by 9-2 vote. 
Committee 2 
45th meeting—Mar.. 30. 

International agency for control of atomic energy: discussion 
of whether to continue consideration of organizational 
structure and composition in view of lack of agreement 
on basic political problems of control. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Social Commission 
Apr. 5. 

Convened for third session; officers elected, agenda adopted 
[ /CN.5/43/Rev.2}. 

Economic and Employment Commission 
Sub-Commission on kKmployment and Economic Stability 
Mar. 23—Apr. 5. 

Report on Inflation: drafting discussions continued. 

ad hoc Committee on Genocide 
Apr. 5. 

Convened; officers elected. World Jewish Congress granted 
request for hearing; general debate begun on work of 
drafting a Convention on Genocide. 

World Conference on Freedom of Information 

(at Geneva) 

Mar. 23—Apr. 5. 

Convened at request of Economic and Social Council (Mar. 
23); officers elected (Gen. C. P. Romulo, Philippines, as 
Pres.); agenda adopted; work begun in various cttees. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


(at The Hague) 
Mar. 25. 
Corfu Channel Dispute: Judgment delivered on preliminary 
phase; Albanian objection rejected; time limits fixed for 
subsequent proceedings on merits of case. 
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FAO 
World Food Council (at Washington ) 
Apr. 5. 


Second session opened; to review current developments in 
world food and agriculture situation. 


UNESCO 
Executive Board (at Paris ) 


Apr; 5. 
Plans approved for extending educational program to West- 


ern Germany. 
ICAO 
Personnel Licensing Division (at inimaiat ) 
Mar. 26. 


Third session opened; to consider standardization of quali- 
fications of pilots and air personnel. 


(Continued from page 330) 

against the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia and to 
hostile attacks on a whole series of countries of the new 
democracy. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom and France, 
he said, had not found it necessary to draw the Council’s 
attention to an open blossoming of fascist regimes in 
some countries. On the contrary, the United Kingdom 
and France, behind the back of the United Nations, were 
making advances to those regimes and were doing every- 
thing in their power to strengthen them both politically 
and economically. Now the United States was openly 
giving help to the Spain of General Franco; it was 
openly supporting that country and contributing to the 
strengthening of the fascist regime in Spain. 

The reactionary circles of many countries were trying 
to use the United Nations for the purpose of preserving 
the fascist and nazi regimes which still existed in certain 
countries, Mr. Tarassenko continued. These were regimes 
with which the peoples of those countries were not in 
agreement. The effort must be resisted, he declared, for 
to prevent the preservation of fascist regimes was a task 
which fell within the province of the United Nations. 

Mr. Tarassenko contended that the purpose of a recent 
visit of John Foster Dulles, of the United States, to 
Paris was to influence the course of political events in 
France, and that a recent journey of Foreign Minister 
Bidault of France to Italy was to influence the course of 
the elections which were to take place in Italy. Were 
these not examples of interference in the internal affairs 
of other states? Why was the Government of the United 
Kingdom so little interested in them? 

In reply, Mr. Parodi stated that if the journey of 
U.S.S.R. Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin to Czechoslo- 
vakia had had the same purpose as that of Mr. Bidault 
to Italy, Czechoslovakia would still be a completely free 
country, and the Security Council would be able to deal 
with other matters. 


At the Council’s meeting on April 6, Mr. Austin pre- 
sented in the form of a draft resolution his previous 
suggestion that the Council should invite the Government 
of Czechoslovakia to participate without vote in the 
Council’s discussion. The resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 9—O, with the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining 





WHO 


Mar. 25. 
Membership: U.S.S.R. ratified Constitution. 


Age: 7. 

Formal establishment of WHO: Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelo- 
russian §.$.R., and Mexico ratify Constitution, achieving 
total of 27 ratifications by U.N. Members, one more than 
26 required to bring organization into being. 


Interim Commission (at Geneva) 
Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 


Mar. 23. 
Second session concluded; plans drawn up for large-scale ex- 
perimental research, in particular for whooping-cough vac- 
cines and BGG tuberculin. 


In a_ brief statement, Argentina postponed its 
judgment on the substance of the Czechoslovakian ques- 
tion until more elements were known. The representative 
urged that the Council should proceed objectively with 
its discussion and avoid the echoes of the atmosphere 
of war psychosis which was being experienced. 

Further consideration of the question was then ad- 
journed until April 12. 


Refugees for Latin America 


Brighter prospects for a resettlement program in Latin 
America for some of the Europe’s 600,000 refugees and 
displaced persons were forecast by William Hallam Tuck, 
Executive Secretary of the IRO’s Preparatory Com- 
mission, speaking in Washington recently on his return 
from a tour of Venezuela. Mr. Tuck revealed that five 
thousand refugees have been transported to Venezuela 
by IRO and resettled there since last July. “We feel 
that this total is only a beginning for that country,” 
he said. “In the IRO camps in Europe there are 
thousands of skilled agricultural workers of the kind 
needed to farm the vast countryside of Venezuela.” 


As a result of his talks with government officials in 
Venezuela, Mr. Tuck thought this country would become 
one of the major states for resettlement in Latin Amer- 
ica, but greater possibilities for resettlement in other 
countries were also envisaged. During his visit to Ven- 
ezuela he inspected the El Trompillo Reception Centre, 
set up to accommodate two thousand refugee immigrants 
at one time. 


Mr. Tuck thought that Venezuela will become the 
fifteenth member to ratify the Constitution of IRO, which 
will then become a fully fledged international organiza- 
tion. The fourteenth ratification of the IRC constitution 
was made by Argentina recently. 


It was announced at the Geneva headquarters of IRO 
that during the month of January, 1948, the United 
Kingdom continued to lead all “receiving” nations in 
the number of refugees admitted for the month, with a 
total of 6,539, Canada being second with 2,192, and the 
United States third with 1,784. Smaller numbers of 
refugees were moved to forty other countries throughout 
the world during the same period. 
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United Nations Radio Programs 


HE Unitep Nations broadcasts daily Monday through Saturday (except as noted) programs of news, 
comment, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the specialized 
agencies. The broadcasts, mostly by short-wave, are made possible through the co-operation of the U.S. 
Department of State, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion. American listeners are sometimes able to pick up the short-wave transmissions when reception is good. 
Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 


EST GMT Program (metres) (kilcecycles) 
TO EUROPE 

10:15-10:24 a.m 1515-1524 Swedish (Tuesday) CKNC 16.84 17,820 
10:15-10:24 a.m 1515-1524 Norwegian (Friday) CKCX 19.75 15,190 
10:24-10:30 a.m 1524-1530 Danish (Tuesday, Friday) }Geneva 19.59 15,315 

10:30-11:00 a.m 1530-1600 Russian (daily except Sunday) {Relay 
1:30- 1:40 p.m 1830-1840 French (relayed by Radio-diffusion Francaise) { WOOC 19.83 15,130 
£330- E355 ‘pim 1850-1855 Dutch (relayed by Radio Unie) ;WNRI 16.52 18,160 
2:30- 3:00 p.m 1930-2000 News and program in French {\WNRA 13.88 21.610 
4:35- 4:45 p.m 2135-2145 French program {WRUL 19.62 15,290 
4:45- 5:00 p.m. 2145-2200 News in French ;WRUW 25.58 11:725 
5:00- 5:15 p.m 2200-2215 News in English {\WRUX 16.90 17,755 

TO THE MIDDLE EAST 
CNC 8 320 
9:45- 9:55 a.m 1445-1455 Turkish ‘fox a coe 
1:40- 1:50 p.m. 1840-1850 Hebrew (Friday only) moe Pr ~ 

2:10- 2:20 p-m 1910-1920 Arabic (WOOC 19.83 15 130 


WNRI 16.52 18,160 
WNRA 13.88 21,610 


{WRUL 19.62 15,290 
4:15- 4:25 p.m 2115-2125 Arabic (repeat) {WRUW 25.58 11,725 
{WRUX 16.91 17,750 


TO LATIN AMERICA 


WRCA 19.80 15,150 
6:00- 6:45 p.m. 2300-2345 News and program in Spanish WNRX 31.02 9,670 

WLWR-1 25.62 11,710 
6:45- 6:53 p.m 2345-2353 News in Portuguese (Rebroadcast by Radio WLWR-2 19.57 15,330 

Nacional of Rio de Janeiro) WCBX 16.83 17,830 

WRUL 19.62 15,290 
6:53- 7:00 p.m 2353-2400 News in Spanish (WRUW 25.58 11,730 
9:00-10:00 p.m. 0200-0300 News and program in Spanish Roe aoa a 

TO CANADA 

9:00- 9:05 p.m. 0200-0205 Evening news bulletin in English CJAD 375 800 

(Montreal) 

TO THE PACIFIC 
(Daily Except Monday) 
2:30- 2:35 a.m. 0730-0735 English News Summary KNBA 31.08 9,650 
2:35- 2:45 a.m. 0735-0745 News in Tagalog (for Philippines) KNBI 19.83 15,130 
2:45- 2:50 a.m. 0745-0750 News in French KRHO 16.85 17,800 
2:50- 3:00 a.m. 0750-0800 News in English Manila 
3:00- 3:15 a.m. 0800-0815 English Program | Relay 19.57 15.330 
3:85-3:30 acm. 0815-0830 Chinese Program 
3:30- 3:45 a.m. 0830-0845 Talks and Interviews 
10:10-10:30 p.m. 0310-0330 English News and program (to Australia & CKNC 16.84 17,820 
New Zealand) {Exes 19.58 15,320 


TO THE UNITED STATES 


“THe UNITED NATIONS TopDAY,” a program in English, is broadcast daily, Monday through Saturday (as a general 
rule) from over a hundred local stations in the United States. Local newspapers should be consulted for the time. 


RELAYS OF MEETINGS 
Many of the meetings at Flushing Meadow and Lake Success are broadcast directly to Europe with a running nar- 
ration in English and French. Announcement is made the same morning at 9:30 a.m. EST (1430 GMT) on CKNC and 
CKCX (see first listing under “To Europe’). Morning meetings usually begin at 11:00 a.m. EST (1600 GMT) but 
exceptionally at any time after 10:00 a.m. EST (1500 GMT). Afternoon meetings usually begin at 3:00 p.m. EST 
(2000 GMT). The following transmissions are scheduled: 


EST GMT Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 

(metres) (kilocycles) 
11:00 a.m.- 6:00 p.m. 1600-2300 WOOC 19.83 15,130 
11:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 1600-2200 WNRI 16.52 18,160 
11:00 a.m.- 3:00 p.m. 1600-2000 WNRA 13.88 21,610 
3:15 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 2015-2300 WNRA 25.49 11,770 
4:30 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 2130-2300 WOOW 30.95 9,700 
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